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PARTICULAR ANNOUNCEMENT, 


The Club Terme offered in our current Prospectus, whieh is printed elaewhere, have had the 
effect largely to inerease our subscription lists, We desire to call particular attention to the fact 





d and concede the Clab Terms only 
During that month whoever sends twenty dollars cash to this 
Tue Rounp Tawi for 1867, After February ist, the ordinary 


routine will be resumed and exceptions will be made in favor of no persons whatever, In conse- 
quence of repeated losses and complaints, parties remitting are earnestly solicited to send funds 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


182 Nassau StREgtT, New Yorx. 


Contents of No. CV, 
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THREE NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


I. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Br Avcuste LaveeL. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 313 pages, 
$3 75. 

All the leading literary exponents throughout the country have 
noticed, in terms of highest praise, the above work of Laugel. It 
would take up too much space to give extracts here ; without ex- 
ception they pronounce the book the most interesting and appre- 
ciative that has appeared on this subject from the pen of a foreign 
observer. By some he is ranked as a writer on democratic insti- 
tutions with De Tocqueville. 


Il. 
THE ane ae THE PRESENT 


By Pav Janet. A Critique of the System of Dr. Biichner, Trans- 
lated from the French by G. Masson. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Wf, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tainn, Professor of Aisthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Tranelated from the 
French and revised by the author, 12mo, $1 50. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“The little volume is interesting as anovel, If you will allow 
na we will give you a taste of the different parts, and if your men- 
tal relish is keen as our own you will enjoy the skilful treatment 
and full favor of several representative, artiatic, and social facta, 

. Taine's system ta opposed to the dogmatic and sentl- 
mental, for it ia based on historic facts and not on the vagaries 
of adreamy mind."—New York Commerctal Advertiser, 

“When these lectures were delivered they excited not a little 
attention by the novelty of their method, thelr vigorous style of 
discussion, and the fertility and aptness of thelr illustrations,” 
New York Tribune. 

“The book before ua la the latest and one of the moat thought. 
fal contributiona to mathetieal philosophy. The repre 
sentative man of the present day, according to Mr, Tatne, ts the 
Melancholy, ambitlons dreamer, and musle je the art—almoet 
exclusively of modern growth—whieh beet portrays and corre 

- bponde to hile epirity It te the language of passion, and best 
expresses the vague dreaniea and objectiesa desires of the age, 
We leave, therefore, thie charming and suggestive book 

With the hope that It will be read by all Interested in art or in 

hiiian progress.”— ound Puble, 


BAILLIERE BROTHERS, 


430 Hraadway, New York, 
ingemisés, 


Your Wife will thank you fer The Phrens= 
Loaieal JauwwaL, WIHh 18 wigmestinna far tralning ehilaren 


Oly $9a year hy post, Address Fowsen & Weis, New York 
Jusp issubp, 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT: 
A TALE OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
ANovel. Ry Thomas Speight, sq. Svo, paper, price 50 cents, 


Reany January 20, 1867, 

W. Basyer Paricies's PoruLas Prize Nove, 
THE DIAMOND CROSS. 
A TALE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
12mo, cloth, extra bevelled edges, price $1 75. 





‘The new serial prize story running through the columns of 
The N.Y. Herald, entitled The Diamond Cross, we pronounce 
Superior to any American novel issued during the last ten years. 
Mr. Phillips we at once place in line with Cooper, Irving, and 
other truly distinguished American writers.” 

While acknowledging the merits of Griffith Gaunt, St. Elmo, 
and Sunnybank, we at once give preference to The Diamond Cross, 
by W. Barnet Phillips.” 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS EARLY, 


HILTON & CO., Publishers, 








WHO BREIAKS-PAYS. 
THIRD BDITION NOW READY. 


‘“‘A love tale, told with exquisite pathos and poetry. Thereisa 
freshness and originality about the book which give it a place 
among the standard works of the day.” — Publishers’ Circular. 


Price $1 25. 





Translations from Alexander Petofil, the Magyar 
Poet. By Sir John Bowring. 12mo, cloth, $3 59. 


Natal Sermons. By Bishop Colenso. &vo, cloth, $3 %5. 
Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York. 





THE N, ¥, TIMES SAYS OF 
‘*SUNNYBANK:” 


“An exciting story.” 
The Christian Secretary says: 
‘A book of fascinating interest.” 


PRICE $1 7%. 
ingemisco. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


10,000 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS at our price. 

20,000 CHILDREN'S BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED, at your price, 

60,000 BOOKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, ete,,at any price, 
10,000 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 15 cents and 25 cents each, 
6,000 STANDARD AUTHORS, half calf, selling at low prices. 





CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, No, 14, free, 


H. W. DERBY’S NEW ART ROOMS, 


815 Broapway (OprosITE WALLACK’s THEATRE), 





CREAT EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
INCLUDING THE ORIGINAL 
ROSA BONHEUR’S WORLD-RENOWNED “HORSE FAIR," 
which created so great a sensation in Europe and this country, 
and is universally acknowledged the 
GREATEST PAINTING OF MODERN TIMES. 


On first seeing it, Sir Edwin Landseer exclaimed: ‘I must go 
to school again ; and J. F. Herring said, ‘I have travelled ninety 
miles to see it, and felt that description failed to give an adequate 
idea of its coloring.” 

Also, Eastman Johnson's splendid picture of 

“THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME,” 
And Louis Gallait’s 

“LAST HONORS TO COUNTS EGMONT AND HOORN,” 
which took the gold medal at the London Industrial Exhibition 
of 1862, This is by far the 

FINEST SPECIMEN OF GALLAIT 
to be found on this continent, and has nevor been surpassed by 


| the artist. 


The collection embraces choice pictures of 


ACHENBACH, KENSETT, 
ANSDELL, AMBINET, 
BODDINGTON, LEUTZE 
BRETON, MIGNOT, 
CHURCH, ROBERT FLEURY, 
CROPSEY, ROUSSEAU, 
) 8 TROYON 
DURAND, VERBORCKHOVEN, 


and a number of other most celebrated foreign and native art. 





LEGCAT BROTHERS, 


119 Nassau Street, below Beekman, 
ingemisco. 
NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 
THE CHORUS WREATH, 


A collection of Sacred and Seetiar Chortises from Oratorlos, | 
Operas, and Popular Glee and Chora Booka; designed aa Al 
Standard Book for Cholre, Musteal Soeteties, Conventions, and | 
Rehvola, and eontalilig all of the iiust desirable Pleeea for Pet 
vite Practice ahd Public Perfurmanee, Price @1 60; on réeelpt 
of Whiel @aples Will be ialled, post-paid 


OLIVER BDITSON & GO,, Publishers, 


877 Washiigian Sifeet, Raatan 


ingemisee, 


ANNUAL SUBRCRIPTION FIVE BHILLINGS, 
POSTAGH FPRER, 


THE BOOKSELLER: 
A Hanp-Book oF British AND FornIGN LITHRATURR, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


Tas BooKsELieR contains a complete list of all the Books and 
Pamphiets published in Great Britain, with a fall transcript of 
the Titles, Price, Size, number of Pages, and Publishers’ Names. 
To suit the convenience of different classes, the works are ar- 
ranged under the different sunyects upon which they treat, There 
is also a condensed Alphabetical List, so that any book can be 
readily found under the name of the Author, 

A summary of all matters of literary interest during the month 
is given, together with all news affecting the Trade, 


Tue BooksEtuer is the medium recognized by the English 
Publishers in which to make known their new and forthcomin 
Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commerce o: 
Literature, 

New Subscribers may commence from ay bags they Tre. and 
the year’s subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitted in United 
States currency. At the same time notice should be given where 
the Christmas Supplement, a volume of about 300 pages, may be 
inclosed, so as to save extra postage. 


iste; comprising the entire collection recently purchased by W. 
| P. Wntanr, Eaq,, of New Jersey, 


| Ai5 Broapway, near Founraenrn Srarer, 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m, Admission, 25 cents, 


| Ingemisco, 


THE NORTH-WESTERN INSURANCE AND 
MERCANTILE JOURNAL, 


| Fire Murdera, 








128 Nassau Street, New York. 


Lonpon, 5 Warwick SquaRE, PATERNOSTER Row. 


FUR JANUARY, 1967: 
ConTears: 


Att Oastetitatioia lisifaiee Charity, The Fires 
of 1866, Ah Unreliable lisifaiee Agent: Prauda of thane 
fiiee Companies, Hisifaiee: Judielal Deeisione, Chelera 
it Chieage. Waited, & Health Commission. The Merean: 
tie Assselation, The Chamber of Life Tasuranee, Pabliea 
Helis Febelved, History Of Hinsdale, Sibley & Hadicatt, 
Wholesale Gragers, Histaty af Dake & Weadman, Reread 
and Cracker Manyfacturers. Finaneial. 


Hevated ta insurance and mercantile interests, Hach anmber 


Will, if addition te ather matier, contain ane aF more histories 


af the wholesale mercantile houses af Chicaga, 

The cheapest and best paper of the kind ia the Waited States. 
$1 25 per annum; single copies, 10 cents. 

Address the Rditor, P, O. Box 169, Ohicaga, Til, 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


WESTERN NEWS COMPANY. 


-Ingemiseo, 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL, . ° e ° ° . e $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, ° + ° ° e e . 161,331 61 
BOG. 85 Se. + oe we ee be ce SS 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj, S. Walcott, President. 


1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES KNIGHT, 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers and 
Autobiographers. Forming a Collection of Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles 
Knight, editor of Malf-hours with the Best Authors, ete., 
ete. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Dr. Coetheo’s Courtship: A T41.0 or Donrstic Lirn 
From the German, Printed by Clay on thick toned paper. 
Byo, cloth, bevelled boards, price $1 60, 


Moen tI Have Known, By William Jerdan, Mllustrated 
With fac-simile autographs, Svo, cloth, price $4, 


Last Words of Eminent Porsons, Comprising, in 
the Majority of Instances, a Brief Account of their Last 
Hours, Compiled by Joseph Kaines, B8yvo, eloth, price 


2 60, 


The Journal of a London Playgoer from 
1857 to 1866, Py Uenry Morley, lrofessor of Eng 
lish Literature in University College, London, 1 vol, feap, 
8vo, cloth, price §2, 


Men of the Time: A Broenaruicat Dictionany or Em- 
Nent Living Cuanactens or Botn Sexes, A new edi- 
tion, thorcughly revised and brought down to the year 
1865, with the addition of a classified index, Thick post 
8vo, half bound, price $6, 


The Queens of Society. By Graceand Philip Wharton, 
A new edition, with sixteen illustrations by Charles Alta- 
mont Doyle, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Svo, cloth, 

ice $2 50. 


Wits and Boaux of Society, By Grace and 
Philip Wharton, authors of The Queens of Society, with il- 
Justrations from drawings by H. K. Browne and James 
Godwin, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel, 8vo, cloth, price 


$2 50. 


Once Upon a Time. By Charlies Knight, Editor of 
Half-Hours with the Beet Letter-writers and A utobiogra-- 
phers, etc., etc.; a new and enlarged edition, cloth, bevelled 
boards, price $3. 


The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, to 
which are added dialect and other poems; with biographi- 
cal sketches, notes, and glossary, edited by Sidney Gilpin, 
and illustrated with a steel portrait of Miss Susanna Bla- 
mire. Post Svo, cloth, price $4. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Minty anv Marvet. By 
Thomas Ingoldsby. In one volume, crown 8vo, cloth $2 50. 


Miiler’s English Country Life. Containing descrip- 
tions of Country Life of every form, manner, and custom ; 
with 300 illustrations by Birket Foster, Gilbert, Weir, and 
others; crown Svo, bevelled cloth, gilt edges and emblem- 
atically ornamented sides, $2 50. 


.Miller’s Country Year Book, descriptive of the Sea- 


sons, Rustic Scenes and Amusements, with one hundred 
and forty illustrations on wood and four colored pictures. 
12mo, cloth, price $2. 


Hogg on the Microscope, its History, Construction, and 
Application, with many engravings on wcod. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, price $2 50. 


ROUTLEDCE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature ; 4 new edition, 
complete in one volume, compactly and elegantly printed 
in a new type, post 8vo, cloth, price $1 75. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; 4 new edition, 
complete in one volume, with illustrations by William Har- 
vey, beautifully printed, post 8vo, cloth, price $1 75. ° 


Don Quixote; 4 new edition, with eight illustrations by 
John Gilbert, post 8vo, cloth, price $1 75. 


Adventures of Cil Blas; 2 new edition, with illustra- 
tions, beautifully printed, post 8vo, cloth, price $1 7. 


IN PREPARATION, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


fhe Black Friars Shakespeare, edited by Charles 
Knight, complete in one volume. 


Cruden’s Concordance, compiete in one volume. 


CHRISTMAS CIFT BOOK, 1866. 


Now Rzapy, mn Onn llanpsomE VOLUME, 


THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
By BENSON Jd. LOSSING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SIX ENGRAVINGS ON 
WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, AND A 
FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL, 





In this work the publishers trust that they have placed before 
the public the best and most extensive series of illustrations of 
America’s finest river ever collected ina single volume, Upwards 
of three bundred original drawings from the pencil of Benson J. 
Losing, and all specially engraved for the Hupson, must give 
thia book a claim upon the regard of all who dwell upon its 
banke, or who have at any time visited ita broad waters; the 
more especially when the pictorial effect is enhanced by an accom: 
panying text so amusing aud at the same time eo instructive as 
that of our artiat-author, 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the present In- 
etanes, faithful, though minute, pietures of all that i# remark 
able in the entire course of the river, whether for ite historical 
associations or ita landscape beauty, with brief, though accurate, 
records of incidenta which have rendered its waters memorable in 
American history, and its banks, in many places, trensures of 
natural beauty, it may be said that the attractions of the Ilupson 
are now brought into the library of every one whose education 
or taste has fitted them for their appreciation, 

Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits of 
their volume, the publishers hope that in giving necessary pub 
licity to the work they may be permitted to call attention to those 
minor merits of paper and printing which do 80 much towards 
constituting the difference between a* book" and a * treasure of 
art;"’ they have chosen toned paper of the hue which they think 
best calculated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the services 
of binders who have essayod to make the external appearance of 
the Ilupson alike worthy of its pages and of the noble stream 
whose course it professes to delineate ; and on the whole they 
have eseayed to produce a book alike worthy of the shelves of the 
library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the valise of the 
traveler who has determined to make himself familiar in part or 
in the whole with the 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA, 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York, 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
““SUNNYBANK" 

Is a continuation of that immensely popular story Alone, The 

Press, Philadelphia, says ofit: ** Sunnybank is an exception to the 

general experience that the continuation of a popular novel is 
usually a falling off. Certainly not so here," 

PRICE $1 75. 

Your Daughter would thank you for The 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—with its instructions on health and 

beauty. Only $2ayear. Address FowLer & Weis, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF PRatTT, OaKLtY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t., 


NEW YORK. 


THE DAILY LEADER, PHILADELPHIA, SAYS OF 
“*SUNNYBANK:” 


“The numerous admirers of Marion Harland’s books will be 
pleased to learn of this new work from her chaste and gifted pen. 
It equals Miriam in tone and delineation of character, and the 
plot of the story is much more perfect.” 








PRICE $1 %5. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


““ SUNNYBANK,” 
THE NEW NOVEL BY MARION HARLAND, 
is having agreatrun. It is by the author of Alone, Hidden Path, 
Moss Side, Nemesis, etc., etc. 
PRICE @1 15. 


School Teachers should read The Phreno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn how to classify their students as to 
temperaments and capacity. Also to govern them wisely. $2a 
year, 


VICK'’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 

SEEDS, AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1867, 
18 NOW PUBLISHED. 

It contains nearly 100 pages, 100 fine illustrations on wood of 

CHOICE FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES, 
AND A 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED FLOWER PLATE 


Vor frontiepices, Also, descriptions of the finest flowers and 
vegotabloe grown, with full and plain directions for cultire, 


TiAl Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 eenta—not 
half the eoet, Sent free to all my customers of 1800 without 
belong ordered, Addrena 


JAMES VICK, 


ltochester, New York, 


J 


ingemisco, 


THEN, ¥, OBBERVER SAYS OF 
“SUNNYBANK,” 
By MARION HARLAND: 


It is equal to the bestof her former productions, The principal 
characters are admirably drawn," 


PRICK gt %. 
Ingemisco, 


WM. B. SMITH & COMPANY, 
PusLisurns, BooKseLLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
40 AND 42 FAYETTEVILLE STREET, RALEIGH, N, C., AND 
82 BARONNE ST., NEW ORLEANS, 
PUBLIsW THE 
CRESCENT MONTHLY: 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND 
SOCIETY, 
The most successful Magazine ever established In the South, 


Subscription, a year, ‘ ° ‘ . ° . » + $40 
Three copies to one address, . ° . ° ° ° » 1000 
Single coples, . . ° ° . ‘ ° ° ° ° 40 


THE KEY-STONE: 
A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE, 
Enporsep BY Tue Granp Lopes oF Norta CaRo.ina, 
Elegantly gotten up. 


Subscription, a year, ce ay at ode ee eet | te 
Three copies to one address, . .  . i 2 » ee 
Single copies, .. i tk ee c Ge % pa) 


FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 
[EsTABLISHED 1555.] 
A SUPERB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 
HOME JOURNAL. 
Published every Saturday. Eight Pages—Forty Columns of 
Matter. 
Subscription, a year, a a er .. « ee 
Four copies to one address, . A " ‘ ‘ ‘ . u®# 
Single copies, . 10 


. . . . . . . . 


RURAL JOURNAL, 
FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, ORCHARD, WORKSHOP, AND 
KITCHEN. 
Published on the first of every month. The Cheapest Paper {fo 
the United States. 


Subscription, a year, ree) atc ato 00 
Three copies tooneaddress,.  .  - ee ee 
Singlecopies, . . «. .- 5 





Among the New Books of our own publication are the follow- 
ing very popular works: 
NAMELESS: A NOVEL. By Fanny Murdangh Downing. Price, 
cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 


MOSSES FROM A ROLLING STONE. By Mary Bayard Clarke. 
Price $1. 


LEE’S LAST CAMPAIGN. By Capt. J. C. Gorman. Price S 
cents. 


~ |THE MYSTERIES OF FREEMASONRY. By Wm. B. Smith. 


Price 25 cents. 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL: Its Climate, Productions, ete. 
Price 25 cents. 

BINGHAM'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 
Price €1 35. 


By Col. Wm. Bingham. 





(2 Each of our periodicals commands a large circulation, and 
we are prepared to offer the very best and thoroughly system- 
atized advantages to advertisers, and upon exceedingly liberal 
rates. Send for our Advertising Circular containing full particu- 
lars. 

Catalogues of all the Papers published in North Carolina far- 
nished advertisers gratuitously, by inclosing a two-cent stamp to 





pay postage. 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor wili they hold interviews or correspondence re- 
— them. 


= 


THE “ROUND ‘TABLE 


"owe tou hesaneem, aie 26, 1867, 
— = = — 
THE PUBLIC DEBT AND FREE TRADE. 

yh. WELLS, the revenue commissioner, tells us in 
\ his report that we can make no approach to free 
trade so long as our present debt is upon us, Tis 
conclusion is an ill-considered one, The debt makes 
a certain amount of revenue necessary, but it is no 
matter how or whence that revenue is drawn, All 
wo necd is revenue, whether got in one way or an- 
other, 

Great Britain has not been hindered by her debe 
from making great strides towards free trade, On 
the contrary, she has resorted to free trade that she 
might the better sustain the burden of her debt, ‘The 
result in her case in that, by reason of a benefleent 
spread of comfort among them, her people feel the 
weight of the public debt less, while the public rey 
enue is undiminished, She did not abolish all taxes 
upon imports, nor need we, She relieved her people 
from taxes on many things, but not all, She ceased 
to worry the people by taxing every comfort of life 
which came from abroad ; and limited ber imposts to 
a few articles, and those articles rather of luxury than 
of necessary comfort, By this means, the general 
condition of her people is so much improved that 
they are able to consume of the few taxed articles 
enough more to make up, by increased revenue from 
these few, all that is lost by letting the others come 
free. She gave up the principle of levying taxes for 
the benefit of a few landlords and a few manufac- 
turers, and exacted duties simply how and where she 
could best, and with most ease to the people, get 
revenue, In 1842, began this reform, 
eleven hundred and fifty articles were subject to 
duty, and all these together yielded an annual rev- 
enue of twenty-three millions sterling. Now her 
tariff includes only forty-three articles, and these yield 
arevenue of over twenty-two millions, In 1842 it 
took seventecn of the principal articles of import to 
make up revenue to the amount of twenty-one mil- 
lions; now five articles give over twenty millions, 
$0 that, out of her present customs revenue of twen- 
ty-two millions, twenty millions are obtained from 
five articles, leaving trade almost absolutely free as to 
everything else. Since 1842 she has been able to go 
on giving up one tax after another, simply because 
increasing revenue made them unnecessary. 

Mr. Wells's conclusion that we cannot now advance 
in the direction of free trade because of our debt, is 
shown by this experience to be ill-founded, A wise 
adjustment of our tariff to its only legitimate pur- 
pose, revenue, would leave some articles of import 
free of duty, many others subject to greatly reduced 
duties, and yet ensure an increased income for the 
public treasury. If our people were at liberty to buy 
cheaper timber wherewith to build their houses and 
ships, cheaper iron whereof to construct steamers and 
machinery, cheaper railroad tracks, cheaper axes, 
ploughs, shovels, saws, screws, nails, locks, bolts, ox- 
chains, and the endless variety of iron utensils neces- 
sary to their daily labor and their daily comfort, 
cheaper woollens for clothes and cheaper fuel for their 
firesides, they could well pay twice as heavy a tax as 
they now pay on their ounce or two per day of tea, 
coffee, and sugar, and yet be able to enlarge greatly 
their consumption of these luxuries. 

We can suggest one instance where it is made mani- 
fest by Mr. Wells’s own report that absolute free trade 
would give a large gain to the public revenue. The 
duties on imported spirits are so heavy as to have 
driven all the drinkers away from brandy and rum 
and gin to the use of domestic whiskey. Now, Mr. 
Wells shows that, of the domestic spirits which we 
Use, scarce two-fifths pay the tax; as to all the rest, 
the treasury is cheated of itsrevenuc. THereisa pri 
case where it would be better for the revenue to let 
the importers of foreign spirits into free competition 
with the makers of domestic whiskey. For the im- 
porters have no such facilities for cheating the treas- 
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ury as have the distillers. Their bulky cargoes of 
brandy and gin come publicly into our seaports 
under manifests and invoices from abroad, and can- 
not well escape paying full tribute to the customs, 
The importers of liquors could not succeed in cheat- 
* ling the revenue of one-fifth nor one-hundredth part 
If the duty on spirits were lowered 
to a reasonable per centage on their cost and no 
heavier tax levied on the foreign than on the domes- 
tic, can any one doubt, after the facts which Mr. 
Wells gives, that the public revenue would gain? 
Ife tells us our annual consumption of domestic spirits 
is forty millions of gallons and that, although the tax 
is two dollars a gallon, the whole revenue from this 
source is hardly twenty millions of dollars, or half 
acdollar per gallon, As this seems to be all we can 
get, suppose we were to put down the tax at once to 
lialf a dollar a gallon and levy the same duty on 
foreign spirits, This would be absolute free trade ; 
and yet it would give us more revenue than we get 
now, and so help us better’to sustain our debt, 
the result of this free competition should even be to 
drive all our domestic distillers out of business, and 
we be obliged to drink nothing but foreign liquors, 
still the revenue would not suffer, On every gallon 
used in the country we should be sure to get the tax ; 
for smuggling against a fifty cent duty per gallon 
would not pay, Nor would the driving of the domes- 
tic distillers out of business—an event not probable 
be any greater misfortune than is likely to befall 
them under the present system, lor it is evident 
that, with whiskey selling, as it long has been, for 
less in the market than the sum of its cost and the 
tax, all honest distillers already have been, or are 
sure to be, driven out of the business, 
So far from the present time being unpropitious 
for reforms in the direction of free trade, everything 
admonishes us that the condition of things presses 
for just such a reform,  Louse-building is retarded 
to a point of distress by reason of the high cost of 
timber, Ship-building has absolutely ceased, Ves- 
sels are ever taken to the British provinces to under- 
go their repairs, if the repairs to be made are of any 
importance, Taxation makes itself feltin everything 
we need, in everything wedo, This strained condition 
of our tax system, worrying us, not by the aggregate 
amount levied but by an unskilful adjustment, pinch- 
ing at all points, will lead to the lessening of the 
revenue, The excessive tax on domestic spirits has 
organized fraud on a gigantic scale. Mr, Wells in- 
forms us that smuggling, too, has already got beyond 
the preventive power of our little fleet of revenue 
cutters. A coast from which, when guarded by our 
whole navy, we could not entirely exclude blockade- 
ruaners, offers, if fifty per cent. in duties is to be 
saved, great temptation to the contraband trader, 


JUDICIAL REFORM. 
T seems to be settled that we are to have in this 
staté a Constitutional Convention. The doubts 
whether the vote cast in favor of holding a conven- 
tion was sufficient cannot, that we see, be brought 
before any court so as to prevent the choice of dele- 
gates or the assembling of the delegates when chosen. 
If the people shall approve of a new constitution sub- 
mitted by the convention, all errors, if any, will be 
thereby cured. 

The time is not, as some think, unfavorable to the 
well-doing of the work. The public mind admits 
the existence of great defects in our present form of 
government and the necessity of reform in all the 
three great departments—executive, legislative, and 
judicial. Nor do the thoughtful men of both politi- 
cal parties disagree much as to the direction which 
reform should take. More complete unity in the 
executive, greater deliberation in the legislative, bet- 
ter and more prompt administering of justice, all 
seem anxious to secure. It is true it is the time of 
high party excitement; but the two parties have very 
nearly equal strength in the popular vote—a condi- 
tion of things which must exert a wholesome restraint 
upon the party that may be dominant in the conven- 
tion. A dead calm in politics, what is called an era 
of good feeling, would be more dangerous, as giving 
a better chance for schemers to impose upon the 
people. Moreover, the head of the party now dom- 
inant in the state, the governor, has made a proposal 











which, if carried out, will secure the admission to the 
convention of the ablest men of both parties. He 
suggests that, in addition to the one hundred and 
twenty-eight delegates, equal to the number of the 
Assembly, there be chosen by the people of the state 
at large thirty-two delegates, equal to the number of 
the Senate; and that in choosing these thirty-two 
every man shall vote for only sixteen. In this way, 
both the great parties of the state can send their 
ablest men. It is a proposal most creditable to the 
governor, and evinces a disposition on his part to 
have the convention do its real ai which is to se- 
cure good government, 

We hope that above all things the convention will 
restore the independence of the judiciary, We say 
restore, for the last convention threw aside this great 
principle of good government, which was discovered 
and established in England after centuries of atruggle 
to make personal rights secure, The judgea of Eng- 
land, since they were made independent of their sov- 
ereign, have been England's chief glory, The judges 
of this state, when they were independent of our 
sovercign, were the glory of this state; we may say of 
the country, For it is well known that, however 
great an influence other states may have exerted in 
other things, the influence of the state of New York 
has been the most prominent in matters of law, So 
much so, that when twenty years ago we decided to 
make our judges elective and for short terms, a large 
proportion of the other states promptly followed our 
example, And we venture upon the prophecy, that 
whatever important changes our coming convention 
may make in our judicial system will be soon adopted 
in other parts of the country, 

Whether our judges are now, since we gave up the 
principle of making them independent, a great glory 
to the state, isa question which our readers may decide 
for themselves, We hear it often said that our present 


judges are just as good men, taking them together, as 


were the judges under the old system, Grant this to 
be true, are they as good judges? The question is 
not whether they are as able men as those of the old 
system; the important question is, do they make as 
good judges? Are they as fearless, as unhesitating, 
as unsuspected as the judges of the old system? For, 
even if the present judges be as good men, as able 
lawyers, as those of old, and be in reality undeserving 
of the suspicion which in some instances attaches to 
them, the existence of that suspicion is, nevertheless, 
initselfa greatevil. It is not enough that our judges 
be incorrupt and above showing favor; they should be 
unsuspected. Ifthe present system breeds suspicion, 
that is a sufficient reason for abandoning it. For 
suspicion, however unfounded, will familiarize us with 
the idea of judicial corruption and render the public 
mind less and less sensitive on the subject. In coun- 
tries where the corruption of the judiciary is a matter 
of long notoriety, the public mind has forgotten to be 
shocked at it. In England, on the contrary, so sensi- 
tive are the people that the highest judicial officer in 
the kingdom was lately forced to vesign by the in- 
stant pressure of public opinion the moment it ap- 
peared that not he, but one of his clerks, had been tam- 
pered with; and that, too, not in a matter connected 
with judicial duties, but in the-distribution of some 
trifling patronage. The present system does of itself 
generate suspicion, because it exposes the integrity of 
the judges to very great temptation—the temptation 
to show favor to men from whom they may have to 
ask favors. 

We are not arguing for or against any particular 
mode of selecting the judges. Whether they shall be 
elected by the people, or be appointed by the gover- 
nor and Senate, or be in any other manner chosen, is 
a separate and distinct question. What we claim is, 
that after they have been appointed they shall not 
thereafter be subjected at intervals to the-arbitrary 
control of the appointing power, They must have no 
favors to ask of any one; so will they be least tempted 
to show favor. The life-tenure is essential to the in- 
dependence of the judges. If the people elect them, 
let them elect them for life. Trial and removal for 
misbehavior can be provided for; cases of imbecility 
from old age can also be provided for, by giving 
power ‘to the legislature to put any judge, after the 
age of seventy, upon a retired list. 

No reader of the history of our race in the old 
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country doubts that there were good reasons for mak- 
ing the judges independent of the crown; the neces- 
sity for making them so was a lesson learned from 
centuries of bad experience with judges removable by 
the king, The same reasons which made their inde 
pendence of the king necessary there, make their in 
dependence of the people necessary here; for the 
people here occupy the place of the king there, Kings 
have often unworthy ministers and scheming favorites, 
under whose influence the best of judges might as) 
their places; the people are also liable to have at 
times unscrupulous leaders, It is of these leaders, of 
the politicians, large and small, that we would make 
the judges independent after they are once chosen, 

The highest use of a judge is to stand between the 
weak and. the strong, between the powerless and the 
influential, between a single unaided man and com- 
binations more or less numerous, It often devolves 
on him to protect one powerless, uninfluential wretch, 
whose life or liberty is at stake, against the prejudice 
and clamor of the whole community. What man 
dare say of himself that he would not discharge such 
duties all the better for being free from temptations 
to swerve ? 

We leave out of view the argument that a higher 
class of men would seek and accept judicial office if 
the tenure was for life. We believe that the same 
man makes a better judge under the life-tenure than 
he does when liable to be removed at intervals. His 
ambition, when once a judge for life, has but one out- 
let, to wit, in the direction of a high reputation. To 
confine his ambition more completely to this one 











direction, we would provide that no one who accepted 
a high judicial office should thereafter be capable of 
holding any other. 

We do nut need so much a new class of judges, 
new men, as we do that the men, whoever they may 
be, shall be subject to new and higher influences. 
For ourselves, we should be quite content that all the 
judges now in office be retained, and simply their 
tenure extended to that of life. The present judges 
having been chosen in different districts and at va- 
rious periods are of both political parties, with a pre- 
ponderance in favor of the party now dominant in 
the politics pf the state greater than their preponder- 
ance in the recent popular vote. Neither party 
would have any great reason to complain of such a 
division of the appointments. If it should be said in 
some quarters that there are among the present 

' judges some objectionable men, we answer : these are 
very few out of the whole number, and these few will 
probably improve themselves under tlie influence of 
the new system, or if they do not, may be removed 
by impeachment. 

Judicial reform will not be secured by deciding in 
what way and by whom the judges shall be chosen; 
the important thing is to restore their independence. 
This has been found essential to the faithful adminis- 
tration of justice by the experience of many centuries 
in England ; an experience which our own short trial 
of another system serves, in our view, to confirm. 








THE NEW YORK OF THE FUTURE. 


‘HE late magnificent but most inconvenient snow- 
storm has put in a very striking light the disa- 
bilities under which this great city so painfully labors 
in respect of its deficiencies for transit from point to 
point within its own limits as well as to neighboring 
localities, No other large city in the civilized world 
is so poor as New York in these essential conveniences, 
and although the astonishing rapidity of its growth 
affords reasons for this poverty, it cannot be said, 
considering the energetic and pushing character of 
the population, to justify them. We ought now to 
have cabs running at half the current rates toall parts 
of the island. We should have a subterranean or an 
aerial railway, such as would enable the journey from 
the Battery to Harlem to be made in thirty minutes. 
We should have two bridges spanning the East River 
and so connecting us with Long Island. The num- 
ber of ferries crossing the Hudson and running to 
Staten Island should be doubled. With these facili- 
ties the wear and tear of life and the needless expend- 
iture of precious time would at once be vastly 
decreased and the value of contiguous property 
would, of course, be proportionately enhanced. That 
such improvements will come with time is certain; 
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but it isa great misfortune that so many real or pre- 
tended impediments should combine unnecessarily to 
extend that time and so protract the period of our 
deliverance from the annoyances at present so intoler- 
able, 

Custom prevents these annoyances from seeming as 
arent as they really are, Could a few thousands of 
the most influential people among us passa few weeks 
in London, and see for themselves how a perfect ays 
tem of cabs and river ferriage together with the aplen 
(lid improvement of the Metropolitan Underground 
Railway make every-day life, and most especially 
business life, so much more effective and agreeable 
than with ourselves, the pressure for similar conveni- 
ences would become go strong as speedily to ensure 
their adoption in our own metropolis, The extravagant 
dearness of all the necessaries of life is of course in 
part the result of these difficulties of transportation, 
and the ability to pay for them at all is materially 
lessened by the heavy tax imposed on consumers for 
merely moving their own bodies from place to place. 
During some days of last weck, residents of Staten 
Island, and even of Brooklyn, have been forced to 





waste an enormous number of precious hours by ob- 
stacles which could and ought to bave been a quarter 
of what they were. It is true that under certain 
natural and inevitable conditions the Bay and the 
East River may be impeded by ice, but with a great- 
er number of boats and more frequent trips, aided by 
proper mechanical expedients, the evil could have 
been reduced to the minimum, 


The present condition of our wharves and markets 
is also burdensome, unsightly, and disgraceful. New 
York, soon to be the first commercial city of the 
world, and already the one surrounded by the best 
and most ample agricultural resources, should be in 
both these respects superior and not inferior to all 
others. Manhattan should be surrounded by a cor- 
don of stone piers, docks, and wharves equal at 
every point with those which now grace the Mersey. 
She should have a dozen great markets no less spa- 
cious and solid than the famous Quincy Market of 
Boston. If such erections pay in a commercial sense 
elsewhere there is no earthly reason why they should 
not prove remunerative here. Time and health, the 
sovereign things to be economized by such improve- 
ments, are no more valuable to others than to our- 
selves. In a very few years the completion of the 
Pacific Railway and the establishment of a dozen 
now projected lines of steamships will place us com- 
mercially and financially at the head of the world. 
The wealth which now gathers about Lombard and 
Threadneedle Streets will, by the action of immu- 
table laws of commerce and exchange, centre upon 
this island. It behooves our merchants and great 
capitalists to prepare in good season for the magnifi- 
cent future for which New York is evidently des- 
tined. Such a future may be invited, facilitated, and 
rapidly accomplished. It may, on the other hand, 
be retarded or indefinitely postponed. We possess 
ample means to hasten or impede it, and the choice 
is open to us whether we will take the enterprising 
and civilizing course or the indolent and foolish one. 


The extreme vicissitudes of our climate suggest the 
need for extraordinary provisions and adjustments to 
meet its varying exigencies. We require, for exam- 
ple, much more than do London or Paris, covered 
means of transit which no heavy frosts or snowfalls can 
affect. A great storm such as has lately visited the 
former city, packing the streets with fleecy barricades, 
is a thing very infrequent there; but we should only 
be on the safe side by counting upon such every year. 
The intense solar heat, from which none of our sum- 
mers are free, points out the necessity for a perfect 
system of sewerage, and for constructing the edges as 
well as the central parts of the town with such im- 
perishable materials as best conduce to health and 
cleanliness. New York should be a second Venice, 
on a more splendid and extensive scale, and with the 
addition of public baths of the largest and most sub- 
stantial description. With all the reforms and im- 
provements which a swelling population forced into 
an exceptional situation demands, she would be in- 
deed the Queen City not alone of the West but of the 
whole world. She would be not only the great mart 











of trade, but the imperial model of taste, conveni- 
ence, and magnificence which the metropolis of this 
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wonderful nation ought of right to be. These things 
will all come, without doubt, eventually, to build up 
in their colossal combination the New York of the 
Future, The misfortune ia that that future is unlikely 
to be as near as it should and might be to our own 
immediate time, 





NOMINAL NONSENSE, 

JOUNG AMERICA’S constitutional disregard for tra. 
ditional custom would take no particularly surpris. 
ing direction if it were to challenge the right of one gen. 
eration to decide for another, irrespective of the latter's 
tastes and preferences, the name it is to bear for life, In 
days when parents determined the future professions of 
children still in their infancy, or in countries where, as a 
matter of course, the oldest marries in his degree and 
inherits, while his younger brethren take respectively to 
church, army, and bar, it may be very well that each 
generation shall bear the names, as it will live the lives, 
of its predecessors, But with us this is all otherwise, 
American boys would not on any account whatever take 
their business on parental recommendation, or for any 
other cause than that it was pleasing to themselves; nor 
is there apparent reason why they should more cheer. 
fully accept names in whose selection they have had no 
voice and of which they cannot divest themselves if they 
be distasteful. Of ancestral associations as connected 
with names they make no account whatever, partly be- 
cause they presume their ancestors to have been old 
fogies, as devoid of taste in the matter of names as in all 
others, and partly because, in nine cases out of ten, they 
have no idea who or what their forefathers at the dis. 
tance of three removes may have been, and they would 
prefer having no similarity of name to establish a con- 
nection which they distrust. In fact, it is among certain 
classes of people a very common thing to essay the ame- 
lioration of their names. Young clerks—at about the 
period they bloom forth in caricatures of the current 
fashions, shave for a beard, part their elaborately oiled 
and curled hair in the middle and down the back, and 
surmount the structure with a shiny het—manage 
the thing by sinking their normal name into an initial, 
and appropriating from a directory or biographical dic- 
tionary, or even, if they can find a stray copy, from a 
peerage, an imposing expansion of the unexplained letter 
of the middle name. The operation by which William 
Henry Tomkins—hitherto called Bill Tomkins, and writ- 
ten W. H. Tomkins—becomes W. Henrique Thomkyn 
is as effective, and at least as warrantable, as the inver- 
sion by which Mr. Montague Tigg became Mr. Tigg 
Montague. Young ladies, it is true, do not have recourse 
to so decided a step. They are never, at least until it is 
too late for a change to be either practicable or worth 
their while, unsustained by a hope that their surname 
will be changed by the natural course of things ; so they 
confine themselves, during the gushing period, to the ap- 
propriation of some diminutive form of their Christian 
name which shall end in tg—proof whereof exists in the 

catalogue of any young ladies’ boarding-school. 

With very few exceptions, people have abundant rea- 
son to be disgusted with their names. If nothing else is 
the matter with them, they are pretty certainly inap- 
plicable. We have no intention of plunging into the in- 
terminable matter, amusing though it be, of the origin 
and mutations of names. Anybody who likes it can learn 
all about it in an encyclopedia—how the use of two or 
more names, eschewed by the Asiatics and Greeks, was 
taken by the Romans from the Etruscans; how nick- 
names, still the only designation among the common 
people in some districts of England, grew into surnames ; 
how names apparently devoid of signification have come, 
by elision or corruption, from patronymic, local, business, 
official, or other descriptive terms ; how surnames began 
to be used in the tenth century, to be transmitted from 
father to son in the succeeding one, and how, by the mid- 
dle of that century, the non-possession of one was an im- 
plication of bastardy ; how Fite(-fils), Ben, Ap, Mac, 0’, 
prefixed to a name, and -ing, -vitch, -son, -8, at its close, 
signify son of; and much more to the same purpose. 
The very fact that so few people know anything about it, 
and are entirely without idea of the significance of the 
names they bear and impose upon their children, is evi- 
dence that we need sume that shall be generally compre- 
hended. Not half a dozen names in any one’s circle of 
acquaintance have any fitness to their owners. Some- 
body kindly explained in print the other day to Admiral 
Farragut that his name means “ sharp sword,” and was 
borne, in a slightly modified form, by a gigantic pagan 
gentleman who challenged Charlemagne, but presented 
so tremendous an aspect that the emperor sent a substi- 
tute—all of which, including his pagan descent, is doubt- 











less very gratifying to the admiral ; but inasmuch as for 
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some centuries the name has probably been inapplicable 
to its possessors—unless, indeed, they may have been 
cutlersa—and may very possibly never have pertinence 
again, one that had some fitness might be regarded on 
preferable, A family of Webbs, who have resided in Sus: 
rex, England, and have been weavers ever since the 
thirteoath century, affords the only instance we know of 
a name of this kind which is nota misnomer, In faet, 
it ia beat not to nerutinize these mattera too closely, It 
mattera little if one's surname testifies that lia fore- 
fathers followed some employment in which he feels 
anything but pride; but it is uncomfortable to know 
that a number of highly respectable appellations—Aing, 
Bishop, Pope, Abbott, Parsons, Deacon, Dean, Prior— 
were affixed to their original proprietors as a stigma, 
and signified their claim to a bend sinister, Another 
style of name which reflects discredit upon one’s fathers 
js that in which gradual deterioration has effaced its 
original form—as the Snooks, whose progenitors resided 
at the Seven Oaks, the Bumpuses from Bon Repos, 
or the Plants, a branch of the Plantagenets, for in 
such cases it is manifest that the owners of the 
name must not only have had vulgar associates, who 
alone could be capable of such transformation, but that 
their own self-respect was too little or their ignorance too 
great to resist the encroachment, as they might have done 
at least in writing, the plan adopted by the English fami- 
lies whose names—pronounced Beecham, Chumiey, Marech- 
banks, Archdeacon—are still spelled Beauchamp, Chol- 
mondeley, Marjoribanks, Arcedeckne. Of course absolute 
accuracy and precision would not be desirable. No one, 
for instance, who had frequent occasion to sign his name 
need lament the extinction of the old Welsh custom of 
stringing an entire pedigree together by Aps, until a 
name resembled the first chapter of St. Matthew or The 
House that Jack Built ; and we must respect the economy 
with which the descendants of a line of ap Owens ap 
Evan ap Thomas, and so indefinitely to ap Harry or ap 
Hugh, went back to first principles and, discarding the 
connecting links, became ’P'arry, or ’P’ugh. These pat- 
ronymics have the recommendation which names derived 
from residence, employment, or personal appearance 
have not—that they alone retain any significance beyond 
the lifetime of the generation which acquires them. And 
although there are those who resent the apparent evi- 
dence given by a directory to the exceeding miscellaneous- 
ness of their connections by remote descent—a miscella- 
neousness which is increased when we remember that 
there are some thirty variations, quite dissimilar in form, 
which signify descent from William ; that, Gow being 
Welsh for Smith, McGowan and Smithson are identical 
except as to nationality. Even this objection to the pat- 
ronymic is removed by the reflection that Christian 
names were originally bestowed upon companies at a 
time, so that not one but a dozen or a hundred Williams, 
Jameses, or Thomases gave their names to descendants 
who had no relationship to one another. But even the 


scrap of historical information conveyed in a neme of| 


this sort is only to the effect that one of your ancestors 
had a certain very common name, and affords no index 
to his social condition, occupation, residence, or any other 
matter of present interest; and, beyond doubt, if sur- 
names could now be made de novo, they would be much 
more satisfactory and desirable than those which have 
chanced to fall to their present possessors, 

For inapplicable surnames nobody is at fault; but the 
outrages which parents inflict upon children in ridicu- 
lous Christian names, is beyond calculation. It is un- 
necessary to go to such extreme instances as some of the 
correspondents of our Votes and Queries furnished us not 
long since, among which was Bilious Pond as the name 
of an Illinois clergyman ; or to such strange combinations 
a8 Preserved Fish, which the readers of Knickerbocker’s 
New York might have pronounced a Dickens-like distor- 
tion, had they not known of its actual existence. Ab- 
surdities amply sufficient are found in the most ordinary 
names, nearly all of which have a meaning, usually of 
80me rare virtue or excellence, which would seem to have 
been given in irony, did we not know that it was in igno- 
Tance. Thomas, for instance, signifies “a twin,” Cora “a 
maiden,” Jerusha “ married,” Rebecca “of enchanting 
beauty,” Moses “drawn out of the water;” but in nine 
Cases out of ten Thomas is not a twin; Moses has been 
drawn out of no more water than is contained in a bath- 
tub; Rebeccas are not infrequently of excessive ugliness ; 
Coras are married, and Jerushas never are, until they 
have endured a misnomer for years. The nonsense of 
Patrick, which means “a patrician,” is atoned for by 
the fitness of its companion-piece Bridget, “ strength ;” 
but names as applicable as this are very rare. Then we 
have numbers of flatly contradictory names, as Duncan 
(~“ brown ”) Gray, Priscilla (=“ ancient”) Young, Maurice 
(“dark-colored”) White—which last needs only that its 








owner should be a negro to complete the folly ; and of 
pleonastic names, such as Brian (“ strong’) Strong, or La- 
ban, Susan, or Blanche (all meaning “ white”) White; 
beside pleonasm of the Welsh kind which eliminates the 
ap, but in a meaningless manner reiterates such names 
as John Johns, Evan Evans, Janies James, Of such 
silliness in the matter of names, anybody ean find as 
many instances ae le pleased in halfan-hour's rummag 
ing through a directory ; and four people out of five will 
find in the interpretation of their own names reason to 
Wish that parents would either inform themaelvea what 
they are about to do or be deprived of the power of at- 
taching to their offspring an incubus which clings through 
life as firmly as his load to the shoulders of Christian or 
the Old Man of the Sea to those of Sinbad, 

Occasionally we see somebody in a state of desperation 
employing the intervention of the legislature to relieve 
him of an infliction which is no longer tolerable, Much 
more frequently we find recourse to those half measures 
for ameliorating an unpleasant name of which we have 
given instances, Altogether, the condition of affairs is 
one against which we may expect Young America, in its 
independence, sooner or later to revolt. A name is, of 
course, necessary even in infancy; but it might be only 
temporarily employed, and supplanted by another which 
should be permanently adopted together with the toga 
virilis. It is a national faith that every man is the 
architect of his own fortunes ; it is the correct thing to | 
believe in the entire superfluity of ancestors and to laud | 
“self-made” men. To carry out the theory it only needs 
that every man should be the architect of hisown name 
literally, as he now is metaphorically. 


4 


HANDSOME WOMEN. 

(¢ JQEAUTY,” gays the old proverb, “is but skin deep ;” 

but there are many old proverbs which will not 
stand the test of intelligent analysis, and this is among 
the number. Beauty but skin deep, quotha! Why, if 
beauty consisted simply and exclusively in the matter of 
complexion, the wise saw would still be an absurdity ; for 
a fine complexion depends not on the skin itself, but on 
the circulation and on the general healthfulness of the 
mysterious processes which are going on below it. A 
beauty with the jaundice is a beauty no longer; but this 








| 








is not by reason of the uninviting color of her skin, but 
only the symptom. Besides, who has not seen women | 
who were really beautiful without having what are 

called fine complexions and women who were really ugly | 
with them? So far as the saying conveys a general im- 

pression of the superficiality of mere good looks, and of 

the foolishness as a matter of philosophy of regarding 

them as of any weight in comparison with the mental 

graces, it may be accepted as reasonable enough ; but 

concretely considered—if we can so consider a superficies— 

the proverb is as flat and unprofitable as it is beyond all 

question stale. 

The older men grow the more apt they are to see beauty 
in a woman’s figure rather than in her face. Your 
youngster will bow down and worship before a pretty 
face mounted on a broomstick or a pair of tongs, but so 
will not your practised connoisseur of forty. Experience 
teaches so thoroughly the value of health that its out- 
ward manifestations become more and more valued as 
the eye is trained to detect them. Thus it often happens 
that a middle-aged man will gaze with wonder at a 
skinny, dyspeptic-looking girl, perceiving that she is 
exactly what her mother was before her and unable to 
comprehend how on earth it was that he himself was in 
love with that mother twenty years ago. He may be 
more prosnic, perhaps, than of yore; but, depend upon it, 
he is more appreciative. His ideal now would be a much 
more healthful and harmonious creature, and probably a 
much better tempered one, than his ideal was then— 
which is a very strong argument against early marriages. 
No doubt there are other things worth weighing in a 
wife besides mere physical health ; but if for the sake of 
posterity alone, mere physical healthfulness goes a great 
way. Now, although health and beauty may be found 
dissociated, their eternal tendency is to unite, to inter- 
mingle, and to attain to ideal perfection together. 
Sculptors and physiologists know this, sometimes through 
study and sometimes by the instinct of genius ; and the 
more cultivated the average man or woman, the more 
clear and definite the impression in them which is in- 
tended to serve one of the most positive as well as one of 
the most beautiful purposes of the creation. 

The women of America are growing more and more 
handsome every year for just this reason, They are 
growing rounder of chest, fuller of limb, gaining sub- 
stance and development in every direction. Whatever 


m 
because of the biliary derangement whereof that color is | 





may be urged to the contrary, we believe this to be a de- 


monstrable fact. We have been so much accustomed to 
heat dismal moaus over dyspepsia and the heat of stoves, 
bad food and bad habite of life generally, that an imprea- 
sion of degeneracy finda place in many minds, and the 
proposition, therefore, that American women‘ are visibly 
frowing lhandsomer may at first provoke a good deal of 


dissent, We believe, however, that reflection and obser: 
vation will endoras and sustain it, The change may be 
lon marked among the poorer classes and may be more 


pronounced in the chief centres of population and refine- 
nent; but that it has taken places, ia progressing, and is 
probably destined favorably to affeet the community at 
large, we have not the least doubt, When the rising 
generation of American girls once began to wear thick 
shoes, to take much exereise in the open air, to skate, to 
play croquét, and to affect the saddle, it not only began to 
grow more wise but more healthful and—which must 
follow as the night the day—more beautiful, Wealth 
indubitably has a tendency to produce refinement of fea- 
ture for reasons or through causes which here need no 
elaboration ; simultaneously, unless its privileges are 
abused, it also tends to induce both health and symmetry. 
Poor immigrant women, whose figures and faces are alike 
misshapen and imbruted, furnish us} with plenty of sad 
illustrations of the effect on their sex of miggled poverty 
and toil. We have seen some of these wretched creatures 
whose very semblance to humanity seemed well nigh 
crushed out of them. Of course there are exceptions, 
Sometimes we see an excessively handsome girl come of 
people miserably poor ; and vice versd, peering out of a 
sumptuous carriage the face of a young Gorgon. Butas 
a rule, where wealth and leisure and consequent culture 
exist, health and beauty naturally follow in the second 
generation. The beauty of the women of the English 
aristocracy is world-famous, and deservedly so; and it 
has been attained by the protracted enjoyment of pre 
cisely these facilities. 

It is hardly necessary for us to point out that we mean 
to describe health and beauty as flowing from the posses- 
sion of wealth solely in proportion to the increased intelli- 
gence and the judicious use of it which means and leisure 
may be supposed in general fairly todevelop. That people 
not endowed with riches may not progressively attain to 
an ideal healthfulness and comeliness by exercise, by 
cleanliness, and by intellectual culture, we do not fora 
oment mean to insinuate; but their average chances 
are certainly not so good ; and rich people may and often 
do degenerate by the sluggish and inhuman indulgence 
into which they are tempted to fall, although they are 
scarcely prone in a polished community to permit them- 
selves in a general sense to do so. The development 
either of mind or body must be looked for in masses in 
the ratio of their opportunities, and the accumulation of 
wealth in America must be credited in a considerable de- 
gree with the more sensible habits of physical training 
which are so rapidly improving the beauty and strength 
of American women. Examples set among the higher 
classes naturally affect all others, and thus a diffused 
improvement in this most important respect may confi- 
dently be anticipated. It is to be hoped that mental and 
moral beauty may now keep pace with bodily beauty ; 
that corrupt, trivial, and silly literature may be eschewed 
no less than the vitiating food and languid habits which 
have impeded the development of our feminine physique. 
The cultivation of a higher and purer school of letters 
must lie, in our busy system, very much in female hands ; 
and they can if they will give it decided and wholesome 
impetus. Beauty of expression, depending so much on 
the habitual frame of the mind, is promoted to a striking 
extent by refined and elevated selection in reading and 
study. When ladies read only what they should read 
and guide their daughters into a like custom, they will 
do much in aid of improved physical habits to breed and 
train up a still more lovely and harmonious order of 
ideal American beauty. 








LITERATURE KALEIDOSCOPIC. 


MAY a writer complacently congratulating himeelf 

upon having given birth to an original thought 
afterwards discovers to his horror that some one has al- 
ready announced the same thing, and perhaps with bet- 
ter effect. He is no benefactor or fountain-head after all, 
and his chief comfort is in making common cause with 
Solomon in his lament that “ there is no new thing under 
the sun.” 

It was certainly ungenerous of those advantageously 
born some hundreds or thousands of years before their 
rivals of modern days to say so many of the good things 
and do up so much of the philosophy and fine frenzy, in 
very spite, we might easily believe, of their descendants 
in posse. And since even old Homer sometimes nodded, 
and other notable ancients occasionally dealt shabbily 
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with their facts and fancies, and often enough played 
fantastic games of logic, our ancestral writers ought in 
modesty, if not in merciful anticipation of the universal 
modern demand for freshness and originality, to have 
left here and there a square rod or two of unoccupied 

: literary territory. But they boldly and remorselessly 
dug over the whole known surface, often enough super- 
ficially, after the manner of Virginian agriculture. It 
was wretchedly unkind; but we, no doubt, ought to for- 
give them, first, because they were our ancestors, but 
chiefly because in many a field of thought they made 
excellent preliminary surveys and grubbed out some for- 
midable stumps and stones, to which pioneer toil their | 
tough sinews were in those old simple days wonderfully 
adapted. 

As to the condition in which their labors left us, where 
one would least expect it, even in imaginative writing, 
we are reduced to the narrowest straits of originality. 
He is an ingenious poet who invents a new fancy or 
weaves a néw figure of poesy. Plots of novels repeat 
themselves quite as often as the fashions. All the avail- 
able heroes and heroines have again and again moved | 
majestically before us, spoken their fine sayings, passed 
through the usual and inevitable tribulations, expe- 
rienced the proverbial fluctuations in the course of true 
love, that from the time of Jacob and Rebecca has per- 
sistently refused to run smooth, and finally in the last 
chapter have been felicitously married off. The villains 
have had their day and met deserved fate as often—the 
old maxim of the law that no one shall be twice put in 
jeopardy for the same crime being perseveringly violated 
by successive generations of literary villain-makers. 
Unfortunately the numerous aliases with which they 
have been disguised have failed to mislead the critics as 
to their veritable identity, and awkward and embarrass- 
ing references to the former career of a bad character are 
distressingly frequent. Repeated killing, however, seems 
to be normal and invigorating treatment, since the same 
low-browed wretches appear from generation to genera 
tion with no signs of dilapidation like those hung out to 
the storms and winds by the Wandering Jew ; and their 
hatefully familiar faces promise to be immortal in lit- 
erature, 

To be sure, we have some new and fresh elements in 
the way of details ; for example, all those contributions of 
the sciences developed in our day. The ancients had no 
railroads, and no charmingly tragic stories of wholesale 
slaughter by a misplaced switch. De Sauty belongs to 
ourcentury. But, if we believe the lecturer on the Lost 
Arts, the dear people of ancient days, in their indifferent 
appreciation of plentiful knowledge, actually forgot most 
that we now know. As to history, didn’t they have 
kings and emperors, and here and there a republic, and 
all the paraphernalia of the historical drama? And 
of course they philosophized. It was so like those 
old gentlemen, waiting for news from distant regions by 
semi-annual mail, and never once distracted by Sunday 
extrag and cable despatches. Philosophizing was their 

forte; and woe to the complacency of that man who, 
aftersagely announcing to the public “the great lessons of } 
history,” ventured to read the old authors on those themes. 
They were ahead of him, whatever lessons he deduces. 
Originality, indeed, in the primary sense exists mainly 
in the dreams of him who has never read what people 
wrote before lis day. The ideas, the arguments, the 
figures of speech, the fancies, and even the fun, that we 
meet every day have many a wrinkle of old age. 
Let us pray that there may be no literary resurrection. 
The disjecta membra building up their several skeletons 
and seeking their “affinities,” the long estranged and 
much wandering fragments of literature rushing together 
from far and near, the children of the brain hunting up 
their fathers, anxious authors frantically pursuing and 
affectionately claiming their putative offspring, the joyful 
escape of many a thought from its burial place among 
aliens and vagabonds, would be a spectacle too distract- 
ing to the literary world. There would be no new era of 
literature for a generation to come after such an event. 
The theretofore credulous and indulgent public hoping 
for nothing original, and taught the knowledge of good 
and evil, would buy no more new books; and authors 
would abjure authorship as a refinement of larceny, pub- 
lished as such in all the statute books and posted on the 
bulletins. 

But public and authors would both be in the wrong. 
The case is not so desperate as they too hastily conclude. 
Originality of combination and application of old mate- 
rial, mingling the new as it comes—the common posses- 
sion of the age—is still valuable and worth the time of 
readers and the effort of authors. Literature is kaleido- 
scopic, as we intended to have said some paragraphs ago. 
An author puts into his brain fragments of thought, gems 


———_, 


revolves them, and forthwith the charm is wrought, the | milliners, dressmakers, modistes—all the horde of female 
combination which appears is something new under the | parasites that prey on the pocket and patience of pater. 
sun; gives his brain an impulse with some purpose or | familias—are reaping a golden, or, more strictly, a paper 
opportune occasion, and lo! logic and fact, figure, idiom, | harvest. 
and gems, array themselves in still newer relations, and We shall not attempt to describe those marvellous ef. 
there is another new thing under the sun. One picks up | fects of costume wherewith feminine ingenuity caters to 
in literature bits of glass and shining beads and worth- | feminine vanity ; we shrink with‘a proper and pious awe 
less pretty things without number wherever he happens to | from this Eleusinia of the sex. Our impressions of fe- 
find them, and puts them all into his mental kaleidoscope. | male dress, we blush to acknowledge, are most vague 
Another, hunting far and near through literature for} and unsatisfactory. From a dazzling mist of tulle and 
grains of gold, now and then scratching a diamond from | i//usion there looms up to our remembrance but one ob- 
the dunghill, finding pictures and fancies and fragmentary ject clearly and sharply defined and recognizable—that 
romences in common life, breaking the crucible of history ; bonnet which is rightly called the Hmpire from its 
and gathering up the lessons out of the fragments, sound- | crowning and unapproachable hideousness. Fortunately 
ing the deep seas of ancient learning for pearls, stretching | there is no need of detail. The important question is 
out the hands of science for the glory of the stars, he, too, | where to display these ravishing toilettes, these entrance. 
puts all the gathered riches and beauties into the magic ing coiffures, these bewitching coquetries in lace and 
instrument. Occasion, purpose, fancy turn the glasses;| velvet? Iidv orm? Where is the fulcrum from which 
and in each you see what the world never exactly saw | our lever shall move the world? And the answer must 
before—a pretty glitter of glass and paste and beads in a | be sadly and inevitably that which the angels made St, 
new combination, or a new, glorious, and grand and Cecilia when, having wllured them from heaven by her 
symmetrical array of things richest and rarest. jmusic, she besought them to be seated: “ Hélas! Mad- 
But the combinations formed are regulated by a law of | ame,” they replied with native politeness (they were 
the instrument, although chance disturbs the nicest cal-| French cherubs, of no less courtesy than wit); “hélas! 
culations. And these brain kaleidoscopes differ as much | madame, nous n'avons pas de quoi.” Without opera 
as those of pasteboard, tinsel, and glass in the angles and house or ball-room, where is society to show itself? 
numbers of their reflectors, and in quality and power, |The opera, indeed, still survives, and in the Winter 
each having its own power and mode of combination, | Garden has found temporary refuge, but only og tho 
Glimpses at Hawthorne's “ note-books” reveal how, | ghost, the echo, of its former self—vor et praterea nihil, 
with eye at once telescopic and microscopic and industry We miss the striking coup d'ail and undoubted, if some: 
untiring, the author gathered from all experience and | what tawdry, splendor of the old Academy; more 
observation the facts and weird fancies which his brain | than all, we miss its conspicuousness, Necessarily and 
organized into literature, The combinations were regu. | naturally, Kellogg's aweetest warblings must lose a por. 
lated by the wonderful laws of his mind; and in conse- ‘tion of their charm in the vexatious remembrance that 
quence we had glorious views presented to our astonished not half the house can admire or envy one’s paruro, 
eyes, and his magic mind at every revolution threw off Still the opera house is not just now our greatest or most 
pictures that made the world run to sce, Human) pressing want, Besides the possibility of the Academy 
nature and its facts, indeed, present to-day little that being rebuilt in time to gladden the eyes and ears of a 
can rightly bo called new; reason and imagination | remote generation, whose wiser taste will probably im. 
have been busy from age to age with the old problems) pel them straightway to pull it down, its place may be 
and fancies; and absolute originality is becoming leas and, to some extent, has been already filled. The new 
and less possible, But a still better and truer originality Steinway Music Hall serves its most essential purpose by 
in combination and application of existing facts and fan- | supplying a pleasant lounging place for society to meet 
cies will reconcile the world to the truth that to a large 
degree literature is kaleidoscopic. 





its friends and airits fashions with an agreeable musical 
|interlude and the spice of novelty added, And it is 
: : worthy to be noted in this connection that concerts, never 
TERPSICHORE IN FETTERS. very popular hitherto, have been of late, both here and 
ue season has fairly begun—a seagon, we are told, | elsewhere, unusually well patronized and suecessful, 
that is to resemble all former seasons only by, in turn, | Society has been driven to them, as its dernier resort, to 
eclipsing them in gayety and splendor, By dint of fre- see and to be seen, when promenade, church, and theatre 
quent repetition we have come at last to believe in the have all proved inadequate to gratify the sense of dis- 
pleasing prophecy, and yearly look forward to winters of | play. But what shall we do for a ball-room? In the 
unparalleled brilliancy. The precise meaning of the ashes of the fire in Irving Place lies the dilatory phonix 
term in this relation we have never quite understood ; | of our best—indeed, if we except Niblo’s Garden, our only 
but a minute analysis would probably resolve the question | —8tlicient dancing floor. And while Manager Wheatley 
wholly or chiefly into a matter of dress. And it is not | finds his profit in the luxuries of the ballet rather than 
soothing to masculine vanity to reflect how very little of the necessities of the ball we shall look to him in vain for 
this anticipated brilliancy we male barbarians, clothed | comfort. To be sure we have still Irving Hall ; but those 
round with unspeakable things, as Mr. Swinburne | Who escaped with life and limb from last season’s jams 
might say, shall contribute. Fashion has condemned | at the Academy, will scarcely, for the sake of what Arte: 
us to be joyful in a garb more fitting for funer-|™U8 Ward might fitly call a “ messy ” dance and its at- 
al than feast, yet which, with utter inconsistency, is | tendant and measier supper, repeat the risk of a greater 
deemed equally appropriate for a marriage or a burial, | crush with less room to be crushed in. Ball managers 
and makes us seem in the halls of festivity as peculiarly | 8eem to issue tickets with the same pious trust in Provi- 
in place as the skeletons that enlivened Egyptian ban- | dence and the compressibility of their guests that charac- 
quets, when Ptolemy was king. Witha touch of vivacity | terizes car conductors and omnibus drivers. There is 
we rival the brisk respectability of waiters in a fashiona- | #lways room for “just one more.” Remembering this, let 
ble restaurant; a shade of gravity invests us with the/s beware of Irving Hall. But what, then, is to be 
sombre decorum of a popular undertaker. Yet withal | done ? 
there is comfort in our humiliation; there is balm in| The difficulty suggests its own remedy. Even were 
Gilead for our wounded amour propre. For if, in this | the Academy rebuilt, its use as a ball-room would be sub- 
respect, we lend nothing to the season’s success, we at | ordinate to the demands of opera. What we want is 
least escape responsibility in the event of its failure. | % ball room proper, whose legitimate use for ball pur- 
Having resurrected our dress.scots, as we felicitously | poses shall take precedence of all other uses to which it 
miscall these fashionable cerements, from the camphor- | might be put. We want a ball-room large enough and 
ated sepulchres of the summer; Laving inspected them | tnd enough for any ball that metropolitan pride or ex- 
with fearful solicitude, and rejoiced in their integrity or | tfavagance may compass. — Its proper size can best be de- 
mourned and rehabilitated their decadence; having mar. termined from past experience ; and as to its decoration, 
shalled our immaculate neck-ties and our faultless gloves, | the old Academy gives us the best possible model of what 
we have but to await events and invitations, On lovely | it should be not. 
woman the entire and awful responsibility rests. And,| We do not propose to enter into any details of the pro- 
to do them justice, the dear creatures who so consider- ject. 
ately devote themselves to relieve us of the cares of there should be ; but that is the architect’s business. The 
wealth—who believe with Horace that main question—the question with which we concern our- 
Nii meieined . selves most, as it is the one which will first strike our 
nisi (in ?) temperato practical public—is, whether such an enterprise would 
Splendeat usu”— be either necessary or profitable. We think on enquiry 
will doubtless prove equal to the occasion. At least we | it will be found to be both. Every year there are given 
may rest assured that no injudicious economy in dress, in New York a certain number of balls on a scale to 
shall frustrate their efforts. If blaze of jewels and glory | which even the Academy was unequal, and every year 
of purple and fine linen may achieve a brilliant season, | the rage for these grand affairs seems to be increased. 














of poetry, links of logic, figures, idioms, and minor things, 


undoubtedly it will be achieved. So the hearts of met-| Perhaps, too, the very possession of an adequate ball- 
ropolitan shopkeepers are made glad within them, and ! room would of itself suggest them. Besides, there ares 





Dressing, refreshment, and music rooms, of course, ~ 
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thousand and one other objects for which such a hall 
would be only less useful than for the one we have in 
view. Political meetings, charitable fairs, Sunday-school 
unions, monster concerts, presidential and would-be presi- 
dential receptions, popular lectures, strawberry festivals, 
art exhibitions, anniversary celebrations, mutual admira- 
tion dinners, and the Rev. Mr. Smythe would soon won- 
der how they ever got along without it. More than all, | 
and in itself a sufficient reason for its existence, it would | 
give us the opportunity of clapping a final extinguisher, 
on Boston by getting a bigger and better organ. 





Our | 
metropolitan heart swells within us as we picture to our- | 
selves the possible glories of that unequalled instru-| 
ment. We seem to see its forest of flashing tubes, | 
‘we seem to hear the vast and stormy torrent of | 
its music. We almost chuckle as to our mind’s | 
eye is revealed the crushed and crestfallen Bosto- | 
nian, after reviling our City Hall, disparaging our, 
Broadway, pooh-poohing our monuments, making odious | 
comparisons about our architecture, and turning up his | 
cultivated nose at our Central Park, suddenly struck | 
dumb—the sneer frozen on his lips—before the scorn- | 
fal thunder of its voluminous voice! What New| 
Yorker would grudge to risk a little for the enjoyment 
of % pure and enlightened a triumph? Moreover the, 
ground floor of the edifice might be made into shops, | 
which in the proper location would yield a handsome 
rental, That location, there can be no question, must | 
be in the neighborhood of Madison Square. Indeed, why, 
not in tho square itself? That disreputable oasis, with | 
its crippled fence and general air of shabby gentility, has 
long been rather a reproach than an ornament to the 
city. To be sure the Common Council some time since, 
voted an appropriation of some forty-odd thousand dol- | 
Jars for its relicf. But long before that wretchedly inad. | 
oquate sum shall have wormed its way through the ad- 
hesive hands that guard the county cash, our ball-room | 
may have been built and flourished and decayed, We | 
can even fancy some tardy Marius of a contractor sitting | 
among its ruins, moralizing on its fall, and estimating 
the probable profit of removing the rubbish. 


At any rate we commend the subject to the attention | 
of our fashionable readers, especially the fairer portion, 
Let them once take the matter seriously in hand and the 
thing is done, And at worst it will furnish that great | 
social desideratum, a topic, and may, perhaps, divide the 
honors of conversation at sociable and soirée dansante | 
with Mrs. Smith’s coming reception, the Browns’ last 
masquerade, and the unfailing, invaluable weather. 


ALBION PAPERS: | 
BEING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
I. Pretiinary.—Tue PAssace Ov. 


| out, 


| 
shell: travel makes people cosmopolitan ; to be cosmo-| chant or two from Atlantic cities; and some well-bred 


politan is to be tolerant; and to be tolerant is to be} people of either sex and various nations who call for no 
kindly and elastic. We do not find many educated sea- | special characterization. 


men who are either bitter in politics, exclusive in society, | 


The first three days were pretty generally devoted by 


or ascetic in religion; and these are perhaps of all things | the company to being sea-sick—a diversion which some 

face : | 

in this world the ones about which people most quarrel. | few poor souls kept up perforce for the entire passage. 
A great deal has been written about Atlantic passages, The next three seemed to be as generally consumed in 

and doubtless on such occasions as those of the first trip | reconnoitring ; each observing the persons and conduct 

of the Great Eastern, or a first ocean yacht race, there | of the others. Three more followed which, if I may be 


may bea great deal tosay. Usually, however, the pas- 
sage is essentially monotonous. 
berth with little more confusion than a Staten Island 
ferry-boat, and there is no more novelty about going 


permitted to judge, were largely occupied in comparing 
The ship leaves her | notes, or, briefly, talking gossip, especially by the conva- 
lescent ladies. 
| ticipatory character, looking towards the prospective end 


Finally, there were three days of an an- 


down the bay in one than in the other. You see the’ of the passage, grumbling at its length, cementing new- 
beautiful Narrows, to be sure, and the forts on each side, born friendships, and confirming incipient aversions. 


and the Highlands of Navesink and the mouth of the 
Shrewsbury River and Coney Island and Sandy Hook— 


and so you do in a summer afternoon’s trip to Long | 


Branch. The coast soon sinks and fades; you catch a 
parting glimpse of the great light-houses and a dim pan- 
orama of the mysterious archipelago which buttresses 
Long Island, and then you see nothing more but the great 
tumbling sea and the shifting skies—masses of grey, 
green, black, and blue—commonly not too much of the 
latter, until you get your first sight of Europe off Cape 
Clear, in the outstanding sentinel of Fastnet Rock. The 
waters and heavens of one day are the waters and heav- 
ens of the next. There is little of the magnificent vari- 
ety of coloring to be met with in passing through the 
tropics. The changes of latitude are slight, so that even 
the astral phenomena present no novelty, On the 
whole, therefore, one day's run off shore and back gives 
nearly as good an idea of the trip to Europe as ten; for 
unless you have the doubtful luck in the latter case to 
fret into a magnificent tempest, you will see as much in 
the former experience as the latter, 

There is, however, so far as the passengers are con- 
cerned, a great difference in the Eastward and Westward 
trips. ‘Those who go hence to Europe, be it for business 


or pleasure, go, for the most part, soon to return, Their 


| adieux to anxious friends are but temporary, Next spring 


or summer, perhaps next month, they are expected back 
again, and the fact tinges their partings, their spirite, 
and their behavior on the passage, Moreover, they are 
less anxious about their worldly positions; they have 
made their money, or, perchance, always possessed it. 
But with the mass of people coming to America the case 
is widely different, Most of them are leaving their dear 
old homes for ever. Many are in needy circumstances, 


leave few of them will ever see again. 
cloudy, hazardous, and mysterious. Hope may inspire 


| " . . 
| Through these mutations there was a running accom- 


|paniment of whist, chess, all-fours, and very mild 
| “ poker,” a good deal of smoking among the men, much 
| chatting and tea-drinking among the ladies, much pre- 
| tence of reading generally, and very little of the real 
| thing, and a steady winding up of the day by almost 
| everybody with hot-spirits.and-water. There was always, 
| weather permitting, promenading after dinner by all 


| who could manage to keep the deck, and towards the 


|close, as people grew more at ease, strange games of sea 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


} 


billiards or sea skittles, joined in by most of the gentle- 
men and watched with interest by the ladies. As inva- 
riably happens, the passengers divided into coteries as 
time wore on, between which, in some instances, there 
sprung up odd little animosities. The misinterpretation 
of looks and manners, certain bilious dislikes of colors, 
dress, or other personal peculiarities, and occasionally 
the supposition of au unfriendliness which did not exist, 
were the sources of these tiny feuds which engender at 
sea from ennui, from queasy stomachs, or from unwonted 
surroundings, to an extent which appeara quite whim- 
sical when viewed from the dry land. 

Very few save professional seamen ever feel really and 
entirely well during short passages on the ocean; and 
yet it is astonishing how much people who do not feel 
quite well will manage to eat. The notion that sea- 
sickness saves anything to a ship’s supplies is, I believe, 
a mistaken albeit a very common one. On board the 
City of —— there were four regular meals: Breakfast be- 
tween eight and nine, luncheon at twelve, dinner at four, 
and tea, with accompaniments, at cight. Every one 
seemed to partake liberally on all these occasions ; for 
although to be absent from table was common enough, 
especially with the ladies, well-laden trays were con- 


| and are coming to seck their fortunes. The friends they | stantly popping into the state-rooms, The secret is that 
Their future is | the sea air is always playing at cross purposes with want 


of exercise and unsettled diaphragms. A meal swal- 


| some of their hearts, but fear is most predominant. Itis lowed, one thinks he cannot eat another; but when the 
| not strange, then, that the passage home generally ap-| hour comes, the supposition vanishes into thin air. Be- 
| pears to an American a sadder thing than the passage | sides this, the stimulants which people take because they 
Whatever his individual position, he is affected | are good or are fancied to be good for sea-sickness are 


SEA voyage may be one of the most exquisite or) more or less by those of the companions who surround | always instigating the appetite, so that even the most 


one of the most loathsome things in existence. The him. The situation is modified by the character of the} delicate take as a rule far more than they can readily 
ship, the company, sea-sickness, and tho state of the wind | vessel; the rates of passage varying largely, and some | manage ashore. The effect is almost always unpleasant 


are the chief elements whose quality and proportion de. | 
termine on the ocean whether we are to be supremely | 
happy or profoundly miserable. There is no situation in | 
life where a discontented spirit can succeed so admirably 

in making not only itself but everybody around it uncom. | 
fortable ; and there is scarcely another wherein a sunny | 
and even temper can effect so much in disseminating 

cheerfulness and enjoyment. The passage of the Atlantic, | 
whether by steamship or swift yacht, is now accomplished | 
80 quickly that it may be thought very little time is 

afforded for making acquaintance with the idiosyncrasies | 
of fellow-travellers; but the truth is, that a narrow) 
“prison with the chance of being drowned” brings people | 
very closely together both physically and sympathetically, | 
and I have known the friendships and dislikes of years to | 
be formed in the brief ten days which usually elapse be- | 
tween Sandy Hook and Cape Clear. 

Old travellers are commonly the most agreeable ones. | 
Just as people who know the world are easier and 
pleasanter to get on with than tyros, so those best famil- | 
iarized with the exigencies of travel become the most 
genial, conciliatory, and practicable. The rough-edges of 
self-assertion are polished off in both cases and the wheels | 
and springs of social intercourse run smoothly in conse. | 
quence, I fancy I can always detect in a day those who | 





ships taking no steerage passengers. My own last expe- 
rience was so modified, since I went out in an Inman 
packet and came back by a Cunarder. 

With the first trip we have at present to do. The 
ship, the City of ——, was neither very new nor very 
swift; but the table was excellent, the state-rooms com- 
fortable, the officers and servants vigilant and attentive, 
and the whole ménage struck me as judicious, safe, and 
a very fair equivalent for the price. There was no over- 
crowding, no unpleasant difficulties about service or seats 
at table, and last, not least, the wines and cigars were of 
good quality and supplied at moderate charges, As the 
writer knows no one éonnected with the company, has 
no favors to ask of it, and does not at present contemplate 
another European trip, perhaps this unsought testimony 
will be accepted at its legitimate value. The only com- 
plaints I ever heard of the City of were, that she was 
slow and that she rolled; but, as ships will get slower 
with time, and screws have not yet been go built as not to 
roll, such faults cannot be pronounced unpardonable. 
Our passengers included the usual inevitable ones. There 
were two or three ratber unpleasant Manchester men, 
who became louder and more unpleasant the further 
they got from New York ; two or three conceited young 





Americans, abroad for the first time, over-dressed and | 


| 





for the firat few days after landing ; but even those who 
have often experienced find themselves on occasion in- 
sidiously tempted to reprovoke it. The most important 
point of a physical sort to regard at sea is, if the delicate 
suggestion may be pardoned, the systematic regulation 
of the bowels. A vast deal of superfluous discomfort 
may readily be avoided by sedulous care in this essential 
particular. On a long voyage nature will regulate her- 
self, and persons of average constitution will commonly 
attain their usual health; but on a short one it is highly 
desirable to afford her all possible aid in her efforts to 
avoid derangements which sometimes bring serious con- 
sequences, 

Our passage, which was made in the summer of 64, 
was not, as regards weather, a very pleasant one. The 
temperature was generally low and overcuats were quite 
a necessity. On the other hand, we met little boisterous 
weather, and, although we had head-winds and usually 
half a gale, the engines worked steadily and constantly 
from the North River to the Mersey, the only pause be- 
ing when we landed our mails, or rather passed them to 
the attendant tug, and took our pilot off the Fastnet. 
One of the most beautiful scenes I ever saw, and indeed 
the only exciting one of the voyage, was upon this occa- 


sion. We had left New York at the same day and hour 





are making their first passage, and suspect that the ‘more subdued as they got nearer England; a pretty | with the V- » & fine, new steamship of another line, and 
young woman, also over-dressed, not much liked by the | we arrived off Cape Clear simultaneously, Next day we 
cther ladies and a little too much given to flirtation; four | were running up the Channel together, but we contrived 
or five small-sized, gentlemanly Habaiieros, insatiate of to reach our dock at Liverpool a few hours in advance. 


shrewd-eyed officers of Atlantic steamers can tell them 
inan hour. Of course there are people who are selfish | 
and stupid till the end of the chapter, place them where | 
you will; just as there are those whom no discomforts or | 
dangers can make other than generous and kindly. But | 


cigarettes whenever not sea-sick; several affable and 
worldly-wise Jews, German and other; half a dozen 


| 
| 
| 


The City of —— was on the pilot ground and had just 
managed to deliver her bags so as to be first reported. 


in general travel expands and improves, and leaves traces | Southerners, bitter in defence of their cause and in de- | The night was pitchy dark, but both steamship and tug 
which afford a readier key to character than do nearly all | nunciation of Mr, Lincoln; a Frenchwoman from New | were constantly burning red, blue, and white lights, pro 
other experiences. Probably the mystery lies in nut- Orleans with many grievances and a poodle ; a solid mer. ' ducing an effect that was surprisingly brilliant and grand 
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We were drifting along with checked engines and per 
forming the rather difficult operation—for considerable 
sea was running—of transferring our mail matter to the 
black little steamer which danced beside and perilous!y 
near us, while the shouts of the picturesque figures on 
her decks, the responses and orders of our own officers, 
the many-colored glare of the lights, the thundering roar 
of our steam-pipes, and the swift flashing of numerous 
rockets sent up by other neighboring vessels, united to 
complete a scene of weird and striking beauty. Our 
pilot was on board, the order had just been given to start 
our engines, when up came the V—— behind and most 
ungraciously butted us in the stern with her lofty and 











formidable prow. I was close to the taffrail at the mo- 
ment of the crash, and her tall, menacing bowsprit ran in- 
to our mizen rigging, far over my head. The onset was 
startlingly sudden, and it was difficult to suppose an 
instant before that she would not sheer aside in time to 
avoid a collision. She was very light and high out of 
water, and I believe steered badly , which might have been 
some excuse forthe thing. As it was, I, together with 
some others, ran for it like lightning to the starboard 
and amid-ships, and none too soon, for down came a lot 
of our light top-hamper, while a shivering smash of wood 
and glass told that our smoking room and the cabin win- 
dows aft had met unlooked-for punishment. No one 
was hurt, happily, and the damage proved trifling ; but 
had we not already commenced to move away from our 
assailant at the moment she struck us matters might 
have been serious. It was about two in the morning, and 
the ladies, with the rest, came pouring to the deck in dis. 
habille and admired confusion, and it was with some diffi- 
culty that they were persuaded we. had not struck a rock 
and were not then and there to go down in full sight of 
the shore, However, affairs were soon set right and the 
catastrophe furnished occasion for a grand jollification, 
which hardly ended when the grey light of morning stole 
over the sea and gave us our first day view of beautiful 
old Ireland, 

The day which followed was the most bustling and 
lively of the passage, We ran up the Channel at a great 
rate, accompanied by the V-——, which, to our chagrin, 
sailed round us once, although, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, we dropped her at night and, as I have said before, 
firat reached Liverpool, We met and passed innumer- 
able vessela—far fewer floating the stars and stripes than 
we could have wished to see—and got a long and charm. 
ing view of the Welsh hills. Day, wind, and tide were 
most propitious, and we bowled gayly along with our ut- 
most steam and spreading all the canvas the good ship 
could carry. Had our log showed anything like its aver- 
age of the final four-and-twenty hours, we should have 
made a passage to rival the Scotia or the Persia. As it 
was, we were well content to be at our dock with the 
first light of that quiet Sunday morning, and, after being 
dismissed by the custom-house officials with a celerity 
which put to shame the process I witnessed some time 
after at Boston, to find ourselves behind a swift locomo- 
tive, in a sumptuous “ first-class,” and flying over the 
iron road for London. In a few hours more I was in the 
mighty metropolis and comfortably in bed at my hotel. 








HORATIAN TRANSLATIONS. 
AD PyYRRHAM, Lis. I., Car. V. 
(Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa.) 

In thy grotto’s cool recesses, 
Dripping perfumes, lapped in roses, 
Say, what slender youth reposes, 
Pyrrha, wooing thy embrace ? 
Braid’st for whom those tawny tresses 
Simple in thy grace ? 


Ah! how oft averted heaven 
Will he weep, and thy dissembling, 
And, poor novice! view with trembling 
O’er the erewhile tranquil deep, 
By the angry tempest driven, 
Billowy tumult sweep, 


Now who in thy smile endearing 
Basks, with foolish fondness hoping 
To his love thou ‘It e’er be open, 

To his wooing ever kind, 
Knowing not the fitful veering 
Of the faithless wind. 


Hapless they, rash troth who plight thee! 
On the sacred wall my votive 
Picture, set with pious motive, 
Shows I hung in Neptune's fane 
My wet garments to the mighty 
Monerch of the main! 











Ap PomMpEeium GrospHuM, Lis. II., Carm. XVI. 
(Otium Divos rogat in patente.) 


One caught far out on the Hgean brine 


Prays heaven for ease, what time thick clouds and dark 


Conceal the moon, and stars uncertain shine 


To guide the sailor’s bark. 


For ease the Thracian, furious in war, 


For ease the quiver-bearing Mede doth cry, 


Which is not bought for gold, nor gems, nor for 


The purple’s precious dye. 


For royal treasures nor the consul’s might 


The wretched tumults of the mind can quell, 


Or from the fretted ceilings put to flight 


Cares there that, hovering, dwell. 


He lives well on a little, who can see 


His table's ancient furniture with joy ; 
No anxious fear nor base cupidity 
Does his sweet sleeps destroy. 


Why aim at many things? our strength soon dies ; 
Why change for lands warmed by another sun, 

Our own loved soil? In vain the exile flies ; 
Himself he cannot shun. 


Consuming care will climb the armed ship’s sides, 
Nor can the mounted troop leave it behind ; 
For swifter than the light-foot deer it glides, 
Or the storm-driving wind. 


A spirit joyful in its present state, 
Will calmly let what yet is hidden rest, 

And charm with smiles the bitter things of fate; 
No lot is wholly blest, 


Renowned Achilles saw an early end, 
But a long, weary age Tithonus knew ; 
And time, perchance, will unto me extend 
What he denies to you, 


For you bleat hundred flocks, and heifers low ; 

And neighing steeds are yours, that know the reins; 
And you are clothed in robes that brightly glow 

With twice-dyed purple staina ; 


To me, a amall and pleasant country-place, 
A little geniua for the Grecian song, 
Kind fate hath given, with power to scorn the base, 


Malignant vulgar throng. 
W.L.8, 


Ap Fontem Banpusra, Lip, III, Canm. XIII, 
(0 fons Bandusie, splendidior vitro.) 
Bandusian fount! as crystal clear, 
Of garlands worthy and of wine, 
A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 
Whose swelling brows just budding bear 


The horns presaging love and strife, 
How vainly! For his glowing blood 
Shali stain the silver of thy flood 

With all the fold’s most wanton life. 


The flaming dogstar’s noontide beam 
Knows not thy secret nook ; the ox 
Parched from the plough, the fielding flocks 
Lap grateful coolness from thy stream. 


Thee, too, ’mid storied founts my lay 

Shall shrine ; thy bending holm I’ll sing 

That shades the grottoed rocks whence spring 
Thy laughing waters far away. D. A. C. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WHY NOT A UNIVERSITY ? 
To THE EpiToR oF THE Rounpd TABLE: 


Sm: In a communication published in your issue of 
August 18, I affirmed that our national defects in 
point of scholarship were attributable quite as much to 
the peculiar temptations surrounding the students of 
this age as to the display of inefficiency in the method of 
instruction, and lack of judgment in the selection of 
topics, so bitterly complained of by the opponents of our 
collegiatesystem. It was, however, no part of my inten- 
tion to deny the existence of grave objections to that 
system, With your assent, I desire to continue the dis- 
cussion and sketch the outline of a scheme of relief. 

Luxury, extravagance, and their kindred associations 
are, unless in some way counteracted, as fatal to all hope 
of a genuinely pure, high-minded scholarship as to every 
a of uncorrupted civil liberty. The age of 
John Milton was so notoriously abandoned that the rigid 
puritanism into which the shock of unrebuked license 
threw orderly minds, furnished in him the only eminent 
ornament of learning at that time. Lest this assertion 
be thought too sweeping, let me say that in my estima- 
tion scholarship is valuable in proportion as it trans- 
mutes itself into a national literature. While we are 


not at such a pass at present, it is a patent truth that, 
among us, to form the resolution to mature scholarship 
needs the philosophy of a Stoic and the unrelenting vir. 
tue of a Spartan. The rewards of pleasure are so imme. 
diate, the proffered gold of business and its attendant 
considerations so easily attainable, that learning with al] 
its riches of appreciation is shouldered aside. These re. 
sults ought to teach us the necessity of fighting indiffer. 
ence and its allies, wealth and fashion, with their own 
weapons. If we aspire to substantial victory we must 
make reward when merited as tangible and speedy in the 
field of study asin any other. The English manage their 
universities on this plan, and have had the good sense 
to estimate human nature in their educational projects 
precisely as they do in business transactions. The folly 
of ascribing to the incipient pursuit of learning a virtue 
so supernatural as to be totally unaffected by all ordinary 
motives has been wisely shunned. 

What, then, is the core of the English system? 
Briefly, emulation, fortified and increased by prizes, such 
as scholarships and fellowships—Oxford has over five 
hundred of the latter of an average value of $1,000— 
whose attainment is of practical and material wealth, 
besides being attended with an amount of prestige and 
honor both flattering and valuable. Bristed, in his Five 
Years in an English University, tells us that the master 
of Trinity, in one instance, deemed the success of an 
American student of suflicient importance to warrant its 
direct communication to Mr, Everett, then our minister 
toEngland., But let it not be inferred that these rewards 
are to be had for asking. Farfrom it. They are hedged 
in by examinations so formidable that the inducements 
to the rigid discipline entailed by a competition must 
correspond, and, whether success follows or not, the 
scholarly habit is confirmed and insured, Wo can ask 
for no stronger proof of such confirmation than the ex. 
amples presented by the present premier and his oppo. 
nent, Mr. Gladstone, both of whom, if I remember right. 
ly, won no scanty Inurels in academic contests, ‘The for. 
mer has since, in the turmoil of public life, recast into 
English the lofty imagery of Homer, while the touching 
eloquence of the latter is plainly renewed from the self. 
same source which eupplied Fox and Pitt in days gone by, 

The question of infusing a similar vigor into our own 
veins presents itself, There is but one obstacle, and that 
not insuperable, viz; the number of our colleges; by 
which wo have, at least in theory, so many different 
standards as to impair the significance of collegiato 
training. ‘The problem of diminishing their number ina 
perplexing one, for legislative authority {a prohibited 
from doing it arbitrarily, and a diveriminating bestowal 
of privileges, advised by a recent article in ‘Time Rounp 
TABLE, would be productive of an unpopularity in some 
quartera too great for our present quality of representa. 
tive virtue to withstand, «The end must be attained in- 
directly, by faggeting our separate institutions into a 
university, and so securing for all a common guidance, & 
common standard of attainment to which all must con- 
form, and the best possible conditions for making a wise 
system of prizes and honors available, If by such a 
course the general standard would be higher than some 
colleges could reach—no matter for what reason—the in- 
evitable result would be extinction, or existence retained 
under the guise of a preparatory school, According to 
this scheme, the university would be the sole avenue to 
graduation, and its examinations the tests for all scholas. 
tic degrees, The colleges composing it to retain their 
separate organizations, and through them to prepare stu- 
dents for such examinations as they themselves should 
direct, as well as for the greater and more important 
ones instituted and controlled by the university. The 
examinations of the latter to be on such subjects and of 
such severity as its board of officers should prescribe, 
and of two grades, both with and without honors. The 
successful competitors to receive the reward of publicity 
to the utmost, and a solid recompense in the shape of 
liberal support and encouragement for a term of years, 
to enable them to prosecute their studies beyond thc 
university curriculum, in such directions as they should 
themselves elect, and these pecuniary rewards to be es- 
tablished on the principle of the English scholarships for 
undergraduates and fellowships for graduates, stripped 
from every degrading condition drawn from monastic 
prejudice or any other source, and dependent only upon 
literary pursuits. The rewards to be placed above all 
suspicion of being channels of charity, by repudiation of 
any and every circumstance on which such an idea could 
be founded. The university to have the sole power to 
confer honorary as well as other degrees, which, by the 
exclusion of local intrigue at so many different points 
and the consequent diminution of the number conferred, 
might in time reoccupy the position whence they have 
fallen. The board of officers to control the university to 
be selected from the men of culture throughout the 
country for ability only. Appropriate buildings for the 
purposes set forth to be erected at some designated point, 
at which all the examinations and ceremonies under the 
patronage of the university might take place. By this 
plan all the colleges would be placed on a level, and the 
smaller freed from the ill effects of a certain feeling of 
college caste, which it cannot be denied has made prog: 
ress, 

Owing to lack of space, I refrain from enlarging on 
the advantages resulting from this scheme, and from an- 
swering at length objections easily foreseen. The fact 
that comparatively but a small number of students could 
share in the prizes; the evil effects of emulation on such 
an extended scale; and the expense that would attend 
such a reorganization, are the most salient points of at- 
tack. The first and last objections mentioned bear 80 
immediately on the body of this article, that a few words 
may be given to their consideration. Rewards, educa- 
tionally considered, are valuable chiefly as inducements 
to effort, and all the benefits conferred by the training 
which the struggle necessitates remain, even if the ob 
ject striven for is missed. Let it be remembered that the 
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victors usually win by only a trifle; that there are num- 
bers among the vanquished who are such not because 
they are dirt or chaff, but grains a little under the re- 
quired weight. All their culture and discipline go with 
them into society as a leavening force. They speak 
through others, Says Emerson: “The great silent 
crowd of thorough-bred Grecians known to be around 
him, the pie gears writer cannot ignore. They prune his 
orations and point his pen.” If, then, strife adds to the 
conquered an increase of power as a balm for defeat, let 
us beware how we reject its aid in reaching after so 
precious an object as the elevation of scholarship. 

The cost of such an attempt, if its feasibility were 
once settled upon, ought to be to us the least of consid- 
erations. Even if the expense were regarded merely as 
an outlay fora national ornament, hesitation should be 
laid aside. But it is more than that, it is an insurance 
effected upon interests whose destruction or feeble ad- 
vance is detrimental to the country at large. The wel- 
fare of learning is the extension of commerce, the diffu- 
sion of art, the purification of politics, the stability of 
government, the propagation of religion. The self-in- 
terest of our imillionaires may find it profitable to con- 
sider the question whether the permanency of their for- 
tunes would not be better assured if a portion of the 
wealth so profusely expended on the improvement of 
horse-flesh were applied to the training of mind for the 
service of the nation. The means are in existence and 
areample. May the willingness to furnish them be com. 
mensurate, U, T. F, 8; 


THE METAPHYSICS OF PLAGIARISM. 
To tug Eprror or Tr Rounp TABLE: 


Bin: A recent article in your columns—T7he Meta- 
oe of Plugiarism—attempted, without good cause as 
think, to gain the verdict of plagiarisin in the first de- 
tee for the species of literary appropriation it con- 
emned, The writer advanced the proposition that 
there are three requisites to “ perfect authorial originall- 
ty,” viz, “originality of thesis, of invention, and of col- 
oring, which is the direct expression of the imaginative 
energy.” Of those three the greatest tinportance was 
attached to the last, in the declaration asa general canon 
of criticiam that originality in imaginative efleet eonatt- 
tutes that a which the genius of an author is to be 
tested, At this point there inan evident ellipsis amount 
ing to this, that there are different kinda of imaginative 
effvct peculiar to the various descriptions of componition, 
Now, in an apothegm profesnedly deduced from the eanon 
quoted above, we find a phase of imaginative effect, de. 
nominated the “ rhythmicodmaginative,” set up as the 
teat of true poetry, and the element of rhythm consid 
erod the chief component of this phase, The expres 
sions used are“ originality of effect is based principally 
upon originality in rhythmical collocation’; and "it fp 
in the conception of novel effects in rhythm that poetic 
originality of the boldest order uniquely consists,” ‘The 
writer then followed these views to thelr logical end, by 
excommunicating from poetical fellowship three-fourths 
of those commonly deemed poets, for employing as the 
Vehicle of their thought a form previously invented by 
some other author, All this raises the issue whether 
rhythm is the essence of poetry, 
That rhythm has come to be identified with poetry to 
& greater extent among the moderns than it was among 
the ancients is undeniable, and the proof exists in the 
innumerable varieties employed. But this is no evidence 
that poetical excellence is more marked now than it was 
then. On the contrary, the doctrine of Macaulay, in his 
famous essay on Milton, is dead against such a position, 
and supported by sound reagoning and enduring exam. 
ple. Yet if theclaim made for rhythm is well founded, 
that noted argument vanishes into thin air. The truth 
is that, although poetry is as distinctively the expression 
of emotion and passion as prose is of investigation and 
reasoning, there is no more merit in or necessity of 
ransacking the resources of metrical jingle for its devel- 
opment, than gauging the length of sentences in the 
construction of an argument. ‘The peculiarity of emo- 
tion is the eagerness with which it seizes upon resem- 
blances in giving itself vent, and poetry must prove 
itself the mouth-piece of passionate fervor not by the 
melody of its rhythm, but the vividness of its imagery. 
When the two unite, there is, it is tree, an increase of 
effect ; but the latter contributes the body and force, and 
shows originality of a higher order, 
To illustrate: rhythm and imagery in poetry corre- 
+ sg Pad color and form in art, or, widening the field, 
the objective world. The charm of ever-shifting outline 
reveals such an endless scope of invention as to be a far 
deeper proof of. originality than the effects of hue, and 
it is the grand variety in nature resulting directly from 
form, to the exclusion of the capricious adjunct of color, 
that first captivates the mind. Color warms, lights up, 
quickens, but is so deeply sensuous as to disgust, unless 
Tebuked by the simple majesty of form. Rhythm in 
Verse is equally sensuous; it arrests the attention, but 
has no power it hold it unaided. The culmination of its 
enjoyment is rapid, its decadence equally sudden. It is 
less independent than rhythm in music, for to a sound or 
note we do not expect to attach meaning, while to words 
we do. In short, it is an appeal only to the ear. But 
this organ is not the judge of what the highest exhibi- 
tion of imaginative energy really is. That office is the 
Prerogative of the intellect weighing the thought and 
the imagery in which it is couched. If the imagery is 
vivid and unique, it is accepted without question as 
Proof of genuine poetic sentiment. Now, if rhythm is 
entitled to the lofty pedestal claimed for it by the article 
suered to, superior English poetry might be manufac. 
ba on the same principle employed in familiarizing 
udents with the construction of Latin verse, viz., filling 
na given metre with any words prosodically correct. 
Pee] author, with a keen 2 of the melody 
syllables, expend the bulk of his energy on some new 


combination of them, and devote the remnant only to 
the thought, and his niche in poesy’s pantheon will, on 
these principles, be assured. 

But opposed to such a doctrine we have the authority 
of example in addition to that of reasoning. There isa 
poetry that has withstood the criticism of over two 
thousand years, and, purely from the beauty of its 
imagery without the shadow of support from metrical 
aid, commanded the admiration of those who dissent 
most widely from the beliefs it embodies. The old He- 
brew prophets were poets. Isaiah was the poet laureate 
of the ages, yet what did he care for dactyls or spondees ? 
The prosody of the Greeks and Romans compared with 
the luxuriance of our own day was meagre in the ex- 
treme, yet statesinen, astronomers, and professors vie in 
the rendition of Homer, and the:first leaf is yet to fall 
from the chaplets of Virgil and Horace, although the 
former wrote in the commonest measure of his day and 
the latter evinced scarcely any invention in the direction 
80 much lauded, 

Our own century, too, has witnessed the success of one 
who stripped poesy of the tinsel and tawdry ornaments 
which had concealed her grace, and revealed a symme- 
try of “beauty unadorned” which had hardly been 
deemed to exist. Wordsworth’s theory has received its 
merited honor, and become with many cultivated minds 





the final test of poetical appreciation, 

The examples by which the writer of The Meta- 
physics of Plagiarism illustrated his points were in- 
genious, but calculated to arouse the suspicion that the 
article was conceived chiefly with the view of sounding 
Mr. Swinburne’s praise. The plain inference to be 
drawn from them is, that the dactylic measure of Madon- 
na Mia was original with the author ; otherwise the curse 
would be removed one degree from the author of Babic 
Bell, or Mr, Swinburne be brought equally under its ban. 
Mr. Aldrich, in short, is condemned on the principle of 
post hoe ergo propter hoc, Let us look into the question 
of originality and see whether the sweep of that maxim 
will not reach Mr, Swinburne also. 

Among Longfellow’s poema occurs one entitled 7'he 
Skeleton in Armor, one stanza of which is subjoined, to: 
gether with one from Madonna Mia: 

Listen to Longfellow : 

‘ Still grew my bosom then, 
Stillag a atiznant fen, 
Jinteful to me were men, 

The sunlight hateful! 
Th the vant forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Vell Lipon my apenr, 
O, death was grateful |" 

Now to Swinburne ; 

"To her all dewa that fall 
And rains are musical; 

Hler flowers ave fled from all, 
Hier joy from these; 

Tn the deep feathered firs 

Their gift of joy is hers, 

In the last breath that stire 
Across the trees,"’ 

Here is a noteworthy coincidence in rhythm, rendered 
additionally significant by the fact that the author of the 
stanza first quoted has considerable precedence in point 
of time, and is a great favorite in England, Did Mr, 
Swinburne never read that ballad ? 

Leaving rhythm and Mr, Swinburne, may not some- 
thing be said in extenuation of the alleged imitation of 
Longfellow in the imagery of Miantowona? Every field 
has its peculiar range of imagery beyond which those 
who enter it cannot pass. Nature viewed from an In- 
dian standpoint is strongly marked but contracted. The 
Indian poetical apprehension is mainly objective, and 
the relation between mind and nature to the Indian com- 
prehension vague and faintly defined. The red man 
never enters the region of metaphysics so as to link his 
inner self with the outer world, and because he confines 
himself to the latter there is an unavoidable family 
similitude between all attempts at a strict reproduction 
of Indian poetical sentiment. Hiawatha must remain in 
apparent originality the Alpha and Omega of this kind 
of literature, and prudence would counsel an avoidance 
of its domain. If the description of the haunted pond in 
Miantowona is a plagiarism, it is as much an impression 
from the die cut by Homer when he described the shield 
of Achilles as from any design by Longfellow. 

These remarks are offered with no intention of station- 
ing Mr. Aldrich in the front rank of poets. As has been 
said, he is mainly a poet by suggestion, and as such will 
have burdens enough of criticism to bear without adding 
ill-considered charges. Nor is it here sought to excuse 
the theft of rhythm, but only to assign it a proper place 
in the scale of literary crime, by showing that its sub- 
ject is by no means the most important element of true 
poetry. 8. 





To THE Eprror or THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sm: My eye has fallen on the word “ Poison” in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, which I pray you let me take for the 
text of a short discourse on lexicography nowadays. 

The definitions given are as follows : ; 

1. To infect with anything fatal to life, as, to poison 
an arrow. 

2. To attack, injure, or kill by poison. , 

8. To taint; to mar; to impair; as, discontent porsons 
the happiness of life. ; ? 

4, Tocorrupt. Our youth are poisoned with false no- 
tions of honor, etc. 

Ican think of but one more, and that should be “To 
write a dictionary ; as, our language is poisoned by false 
definitions.” 

No. 1 is intended to include ground that lies wholly 
apart from that of the others. In this sense, the poison 
is not to the subject for himself, but mediately for another, 
asin the example given. The arrow does not suffer by 
the infection, How deficient the statement! From the 





language, it would not be gathered that the life to be de- 


stroyed was not that receiving the infection. Fatal to 
whose life? Fatal? But poison may only “taint, mar, 
or impair.” 

Still further, looking back to the definition of “ infect ”’ 
we find it to be “ to taint or affect with morbid or noxious 
matter.” Substitute those words in definition No. 1 and 
we have a palpableabsurdity. If“ infect” means all this, 
the other words are surplusage. If they are used, it 
should be with some simple words like “ cover” or “ fill.’’ 
But in fact the whole scheme of definition is on a false 
idea of illustrating the word. “To poison” in that sense 
is simply ‘‘ to put poison (subst.) upon or within.” This, 
and nothing more or less, should be the first definition. 

But I only intended to say that this includes a sense 
wholly different from that of the three remaining. In 
these the subject of the infection is the subject of the 
injury. Are there actually three kinds of poisoning, that 
such an elaborate analysis should be made of the art? 
It seems true, and I deeply feel the truth of what I am 
about to say, that our language is being grossly perverted 
by such amplification and multiplication of definitions. 
To poison, as I understand it, is to communicate what is 
deadly or injurious to the subject. That is the sense, and 
I cannot but think improved, of No. 2. Dothe third and 
fourth mean anything, or do they wholly consist of mor- 
bid and noxious matter by which and such our language 
can only be tainted and impaired ? 

Is (0 mar to poison? Is to corrupt? No; these are 
purely metaphorical uses of the word, not its definitions, 
“Our youth are poisoned by false notions ;” that is, they 
are corrupted or perverted as if by poison. “ Discontent 
poisons the happiness of life;” that is, mars it, as poison 
docs the harmonies of animal organization. Can it be 
that these expressions rightfully mean anything more ? 

Now, if it is true that of the hundreds of thousands of 
definitions in Webster's Dictionary one half at least are 
made up from the metaphorical vaca of words, in which 
the entire force of expression isderived from the fact that 
such is not their literal meaning, what is to become of 
our language, and what are you literary men todo who 
must have tropes for your prose and verse, or, lacking 
them, lose bread? For me it is of amall moment, I can 
subsist without figures of speech, but your occupation 
will be gone, With a few more revisions and enlarge: 
mente of the dictionary, I can foresee that a metaphor 
will yet boas rare aa a dodv, The imagination of the 
poet and the indignation of the orator will disappear in 
the gulfof definition, It will become imponsible to apeal 
of anything by figure or to use a word out of ite atrict 
lexicographal® aignification, The mother of the family 
will aeriously chide her son for poisoning the tablecloth 
with gravy; the merchant will announce the sales of 
silke poisoned by wreck; and town meetings will be 
called to repair roads poisoned by a heavy fall of rain, 

Soberly, I see with pain and indignation our language 
thus abused, In our dictionaries it is not uncommon to 
meet filteen to twenty-five definitions of a word that has 
only one meaning, and that as definite and precise as indi- 
minishable or sporuliferous, I protest that all other senses 
in which it may be employed should be liberally expressed 
not as meanings of the word, but as its legitimate use in 
metaphor, Francis A, WALKER, 

East Hampton, Mass, 
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J. 8. MILL AND FRENCH POSITIVISM+ 


eae appearance of Mr. Mill’s Examination of Sir Wil- 

liam Hamilton’s Philosophy is fresh in the memory 
of such as will care to read this article. Such persons 
will remember that in that book the Scotch philosophy’ 
and the conceptualist logic were treated with severity, 
and a doctrine was proposed in their place fairly charac- 
terized by the name given it by its author—experien- 
tialism. Its prominent feature was the reduction of the 
conditions of knowledge and the fundamental postulates 
of thought to the basis of phenomenalism. Everything 
was explained in terms of sensation and “ mental feel- 
ings,” controlled by the law of association. The absolute 
and the necessary were denied. 

Almost coetaneously with the publication of the He- 
amination, Mr. Mill wrote for The Westminster Review 
(April and June, 1865) two articles on the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte, the founder of the so-called positive phi- 
losophy. The expressions “ positivist ” and “ positive 
philosophy ” were coming to be somewhat indiscrimin- 
ately applied to all non-adherents of the spiritual-idealist 
mode of philosophizing. But since they appertained in 
strictness only to a fraction of such dissentients and de- 
noted a definite set of opinions, it became necessary for 
some thinkers expressly to make a discrimination which 
the public had generally neglected, and to mark the dif- 
ference between their own doctrine and that of the posi- 
tivists proper. This Mr. H. Spencer had already done in, 
his pamphlet on The Classi, ification of the Sciences. This, 
also, Mr. Mill found occasion to do—the more so, proba- 
bly, because of the inference naturally suggested to many 
people by the sharp opposition of his Examination to 


* Pardon me, I must have one word for myself, 

+ The Positive Pillovophy of Auquele Gomis. By John Stuart 
Mill. Boston: William Y. Spencer. . Btvart 
L, hie Positive—M, Auguste Comte et M. John Stuar 
Mit see is Littré, de l'Institut, in the enue des Deux Mondes, 
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many of the philosophical doctrines most contrasted | ology, and that his master, in treating of the philosophy | of the human race,” M, Litteé peremptorily refuses one 
with positivism ; and this he has done in the book named | of that science, treated of psychology so far as was useful this liberty. Positive philosophy, according to him, 
at the foot of this column. This book is a republication | for the work he had in hand, There are, indeed, says M, | speaks only of two realms, the known and the unknown, 
of the articles which appeared in The Westminster Re-| Littré, two methods of regarding psychology, following The former is that of second causes ; to the latter are re. 
view. Neither Mr. Spencer nor Mr. Mill would resent one of which it means science of the cerebral faculties ; | legated first causes. Of these one may form no opinions, 
the name of positive philosopher in the natural sense of | following the other, that of the products of those facul-| He may neither affirm them nor deny them. He may 
that epithet. They are willing and desirous to be known ties. If the latter definition were the correct one, he not do the one more than the other. He is absolutely to 
as in sympathy with the school of positivists founded by , would side with Mr. Mill; believing the former to be cor- | ignore the question concerning them, He is to confine 
Comte in nearly all but their dogmatic denials and limi- | rect, he adheres to M. Comte. M. Littré offers a classifi- | himself to solid fact. As solid fact he is to regard (what 
tations. | cation of the cerebral faculties based on a law of | M. Littré thinks positive science demonstrates) “ that in. 

Mr. Mill calls the doctrine of Comte “an essentially | increasing diminution of the influence of personality: tellectual and moral manifestations are to the nervous 
sound view of philosophy, with a few capital errors” (p. “ Facultés de besoins, facultés afiuctives, facultés esthét-| substance that which weight is to all matter.” He is to 
6), and proposes “ to sever what in our estimation is true | iques, facultés intellectuelles.” The products of these fac- consider the fact that “life is in a regular and constant 
from the much less which is error” (p. 7). He describes ulties would furnish the material for the sciences, respect- | relation to the organized substance” as scattering theo. 
this philosophy as pre-eminently a judgment concerning | ively, of “ wants,” of morals, of wsthetics, and of ideology. | logical (volitional) conceptions. Ile is to believe it in. 
the nature and limits of human knowledge, that judg-| Psychology, then, would be this philosophical co-ordina. | utile and delusive “to admit ontological principles inde. 
ment being that our knowledge is only of the phenom- | tion of the cerebral faculties. The sciences of the pro-| pendent of the organs to explain their action,” since 
enal, and must confine itself to a record and system- ‘ducts of those faculties would have only a derived and these activities are “ properties inherent in the tissues,” 
atization of the laws of coexistence and sequence in phe- | subordinate value or significance aud might appropriately | Suchare some of the principal subjects of disagreement 
nomena. We quote also Comte’s classification of the sci-| form an “appendix to positive philosophy.” Psychology between Mill and Comte, the English experientialist 
ences according to a law of increasing complexity and| would be ever kept in the domain of biology, @. ¢.,| and the French positivist. M. Littré explains the dis- 
interdependence, the number of the sciences being con- | viewed from the standpoint of physiology, and logic, as a| agreement by a difference in point of departure. The 
fined to six : mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, part of ideology, would present still less claims to the 
biology, and sociclogy. Comte further formulated the | consideration demanded for it by Mr. Mill, being a science | 
law of human development, from the theological | (or an art) of the same order as grammar. Thus M. Lit- | 
through the metaphysical to the positive stage of | tré disposes of the claim for a place in the series of the 
thought; Mr. Mill prefers rather to speak of these, sciences put in by Mr. Mill for psychology. 
stages as, respectively, the volitional, the abstractional or| But Mill thinks the neglect of logic a capital error, not | true positivist, on the contrary, looks only at the object. 
ontological, and the (objectively) phenomenal or (subject-| merely because it is the logic of a science which makes | ive; he sets out from and proposes to end with verified 
ively) experiential. In these doctrines Mr. Mill is with its philosophy, but also, more precisely, because logic is fact. To questions of first principles he resolutely shuts 
Comte ; he regards him as one of the greatest thinkers | needed to furnish a criterion of truth, or ratherof fidelity ; the door, and welcomes only what rests on sensible 
of modern times. The defects of the French positive | to the laws and conditions of thought in the processes by | demonstration. 
philosophy, as first constituted by Comte and now main-| which the results of a science have been attained. Of How fundamental the disagreement between these 
tained by his scholars, are, nevertheless, in his opinion, | course this point, as made by Mr. Mill and addressed to | doctors is, we shall not attempt accurately to determine, 
very grave, and consist chiefly in the neglect of logic and | those who style themselves exclusively philosophers of the | Our impression is that it is largely superficial. ‘Take, 
psychology and the failure to constitute the science of sciences, has the more weight, because both parties re- for example, a passage from Mill's Hamilton where he 
sociology. | gard the laws of thought as determined by objective con- | says logic (which is Mill's philosophy) has for its end to 

M. E. Littré has replied to the strictures of Mr. Mill ditions, and since all positive science is of the objective, enable us to get at the truth respecting the facts of the 
in an article on La Philosophie Positive, Revue des Deux it is of the highest importance to be assured that, in ar-| universe; and it would seem that he was substantially 
Mondes, August 15, It is because this article is regarded riving at results which pertain to that realin, none of in accord with M. Littré as to the radical conception of 
as an authentic statement, in condensed form, of the | those laws (7. ¢., uniformities) of thought should be con. | philosophy. Indeed, when one considers what, according 
whole positive philosophy, and because of its added in- | tradicted which are revealed by the objective in the, to Mr. Mill, is the origin of the logical principles, one 
terest to readera of Mill, through the decided distinction | habitual processes of valid thought and judgment, M. | could hardly doubt that Mill, while at bottom agreeing 
it makes between his doctrines and those of the French | Littré's response is, that Comte did provide the necessary with Littré, had only differed from him 
poritivists, that we have thought to do a service by giv: | criterion in adducing verification by experionce 


English philosopher, he says, starts from psychology, from 
the subjective, and leaves the way free to opinion on 
what are called open questions, that is, those which most 
of us consider of first practical importance, and which are 
certainly fundamental problems of metaphysics, The 


in Jnying 
There | special atroaa on that which the latter, too, allows to bea 
ing a brief account of M, Littré'a rejoinder to those | are, he says, two marke of trath, the one mental, the 


whom the subject interests and to whom the article is | other experimental, of which the latter dominates the fixed his eye only on the end 
not ensily accessible, M, Littré waa a pupilof M,Comte’s former, Comte, therefore, in adopting the experimental On the other hand, Mr, Mill undoubtedly laa the Wet 
and is recognized as hin legitimate successor and de could dispense with the logical, Logic itself needa veri ter of M, Littré on the aubject of open questions 


means, While M, Littré more resolutely and consistently 


Ile ia 
| altowether too wary and too eandid to muppose that what 
may now be unknown must for ever remain unknowable, 
Besides, it only requires a Afth-rate metaphysielan to dis 
cern how flimsy is the ground on which M, Littré bases 
the dogmatism of his philosophy, All reate with him, in 
this regard, on the assumption that the sociological law 
of development is trae and perfeet, and that a necessary 
complement to the positive mode of thought is the denial 
of the spiritual, But these are points under dispute, and 
whatever conclusion positive science might reach in 
them it could neither infer nor affirm anything with ab- 
solute assurance, for it has no canon of truth but experi. 
enco and no faculties of experience but the senses, 


fender, fication by experience, 

In the firat place, M, Littré denies that the positive! Of the first five selences in lis hierarchy, Comte 
philosophy has anything special to do with man; “La found the philosophy measurably constituted, The 
philosophie positive est la conception du monde telle | science of sociology was yet to be formed, Did Comte 
qu'elle résulte de l'ensemble des sciences positives,” The form it? Mis disciples claim it as one of their master's 
positive philosophy is that conception of the world which | chief glories that he did constitute the science of sociology, 
results from the systematized combination of the posi- Mr, Mill, on the contrary, while rating at the highest 
tive sciences. Just as “the philosophy of a science is the the contributions of M, Comte to sociology, thinks the 
conception of that science arising through the co-ordina- | claims of his disciples in thia regard not justified by fuet, 
tion of the general facts or fundamental verities which | A prominent ground for this opinion is Comte’s neglect 
appertain to it,” so “the (positive) conception of the of psychology. Comte had taught, as Mill thinks, with 
world is framed by the co-ordination of the general facts | justice, that while “ the universal laws of human nature 
or fundamental verities ” of the several sciences. ‘“ Phi-| are part of the data of sociology, in using them we 
losophy is the general study of the world—or, in scho-| must reverse the method of the deductive physical Here Mr. Mill seems allied to what is called the exper! 
lastic expression, of the object—and in this world, in this , sciences ; for while in these specific experience commonly 


mental school in France, But M. Littré says; “ Le dogme 
object, man finds his place, whether as living being or as | serves to verify laws arrived at by deduction, in sociology est un vraie traite do la philosophie;” and since his sel- 
” 


social being. | it is specific experience which suggests the laws, and de _ence claims the rank of a philosophy, it is possible that 
This notion of philosophy will be seen to differ from | duction which verifies them.” (Mill on Comte, p. 79.) he expects one to forgive, on the score of the fidelity due 
that above quoted as attributed by Mr. Mill to A. Comte, | Here then, according to Mill, appears the supreme neces- to this aspiration or to his artistic sense, this little piece 
as it does also from that of Mr. Mill himself (page 50) : | sity of psychology as the condition of sociology. No socio. | of dogmatic positivism. 
“ The scientific knowledge of man, as an intellectual, moral, | logical theory can be true which contradicts the laws of; But this is not the place to discuss the merits (which 
and social being ;” which definition he identifies with the | human nature, and what science determines those | are great) or the deficiencies (equally great) of the phi- 
supposed teaching of Comte, when he adds, “in other | laws more preeminently than psychology. But that | losophies in question. It was designed in this article 
words, the whole doctrine of the conditions of human | service which belongs in this connection to psychol- only to inform the increasing many who are interested in 
knowledge.” : “ The philosophy of a science (says Mr. Mill) | ogy, M. Comte assigned to biology, including under | the subject on the latest phase of a controversy with 
is the science itself considered as to the processes by|that name nothing nearer to psychology than the | which circumstances might otherwise have prevented 
which the mind attains the results of that science.” M.| laws of moral and intellectual manifestations viewed as them from familiarizing themselves, 
Littré, then, corrects Mill’s notion of the scope of philoso- | a part of physiology. We have seen that M. Littré de. | - 
pby in Comte’s view by substituting for subject, object ;| fends and adheres to M. Comte in this conception and | 4 WALVONIAN HOBBIES* 
for conditions of knowledge, “ general facts or fundamen. | subordination of psychology. Tor the rest, M. Littré | HERE adhiok coh ae 
tal verities of the sciences.” Mr, Mill contends that | thinks that while much remains to be determined in the 1 gee ae A get —— horse anc a 
Comte, in omitting logic and psychology, has failed fairly | details of sociology, M. Comte did really constitute its MAE ype " help hovbles, ve the last are qu o~ 
to constitute the philosophy of either of his six sciences, | philosophy in laying down the law of progress through |, y to run down other people's patience as those who 
much less the most general philosophy which covers! the three stages of intellectual evolution and belief, the sit astride the loftier animal. Hobbies, to be sure, are of 
them all. M. Littré replies that in co-ordinating the facts | theological, metaphysical, and positive, Just as Bichat a varied character, like other nage, and a kindly, bonefl 
or verities of each science, and then arranging these | constituted biology by showing that the principles of life | cent, and good-humored hobby is not among the worst 
sciences in a hierarchy according to a philosophical prin-| were a property of the tissues of the body, so Comte, in creatures that one encounters, Angling is ono of —_ 
ciple, the positive philosophy has fairly and substantially | establishing the law of the three stages, is thought really and there is usually a gracious suavity about the — 
been brought into being, As to logic and philosophy, | to have established sociology. eH of the angle that half wins the battle before the 1 . 
the one is formal and the other real. Logic of the human Mr. Mill also objects to the positive philosophy, that it | egins. Even the imputation of inhumanity is os 
mind means conditions of thought and knowledge ;| will have no open questions. In his apprehension, the | enough to take away the bland smile of your genuine 
philosophy of the human mind means general ideas on positive philosopher is at liberty to believe in God “ ac. | Waltonl = wna his trout just complacently a8 yt 
psychology. cording to the weight he attaches to the analogies which | ,.* Zhe Complete Angler, or The Contemplative Man's Jrecréd- 


. : r 
Of psychology, M. Littré avers that it is ® part of bi"! are called marks of design and to the general traditions po Mitte, Brown bo" “on™ eet 
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if agreat poet, bent doubtless on compounding for sins 
much nearer his own heart, had never invoked a retal 

jatory hook for the angler’s gullet. Yea, the happy dis- 
ciple will even let Matthews bind his “ Boswell” in just 
as rich turkey, and tool it just asresplendently, as his pet 
edition of The Complete Angler ; and he will put it on 
his choicest shelf, cosset the twain as a gentleman and a 
scholar should, notwithstanding the gruff old Doctor | 
Sam dared to say that a fishing-rod was a stick with a 

hook at one end and a fool at the other, 

As to this charge of cruelty, it has made some of the 
hobbies balk, but they are sure to take it in the end as | 
your full-blooded hunter takes a five-barred gate, not | 
minding it at all—so much the worse for the charge or 
the hobby, which? It is curious to see how different 
temperaments go at this obstacle, and how the hobby is 
made to caracole to soothe the conscience or obey a 
whim ; but hobbies are a headstrong race, and go their 
length they will, and the rider does best to sit firm, give | 
a slack rein, and avoid a fall, as Kingsley does, sticking 
at nothing but a determination to fish up stream at all 
hazards. A tough conscience is somewhat sinewy and 
muscle is sure to win. 








Sir Humphry Davy wrote his Sal/monia in a sick 
chamber, and you may rest satisfied that it was a sick 
chamber atmosphere that made him prate about artificial 
flies and the study of nature. Had he made his lap a 
desk by the brookside he would have staunchly fought 
for father Izaak with his live wriggling worms and in- 
sects, and have impaled one himself “ for the fun of it,” | 
and had no less a gustatory relish for the fish he hooked 
with it. Worms, doubtless, glory in the privilege of 
being sacrificed for entrapping a man’s dinner; but why 
ignore the real cruelty, if there be such a thing in the 
matter. Did not the sympathizers for the worms ever | 
seo feline ‘Tom prolong the agonies of a mouse? Who 
is barbarous,” the market-fisherman who lacerates the | 
angler’s heart by seining a car-load of salmon at a haul, | 
or the meck Waltonian, who plays his twenty-pounder | 
on an agonizing hair and drowns him at last in his 
own element? No gentleman, indeed, can tenderly | 
kill his beef at one sturdy blow—that must be left | 

| 





to the eruel buteler; 
out of him by an allday process for the sake of the) 
Wrish—that ia a refined sport; bat enn’'t he be manly 
enough to atop prating about the healthy exeitement, 


and not put all hardened nature upon the buteher? | 


but he will course a fox's life 


We are not squeamish on this humanitarian question 
ourselves, nnd think that the easting of a fly need not be 
defended for its peometrient atudy of the hyperbola or | 
parabula, nor can we lave patience with any like non 


sense, Civilization has not worked all the traees of 


junction upon man to subdue all, can need any defence, 


| day, and discover old Thomas Barker with his humorous 


The Round Table. 


It is surprising how men take a cue and harp on it for 
ever, Zhe Complete Angler set the fashion of this mag- 
niloquent sentiment, and it seems as if it never would 
die out, Every nook-inspired trouter has glorified him- 
self ever since, boasted about nature and her ways, pro- 
claimed his contentedness, and fancied that to be born an 
angler was some positive superiority. The art has at- 
tracted notable men, certainly—Paley, Nelson, Chantrey, 
among them; but the vast majority of men, and of sensi- 
ble men too, think it a relaxation more allied to vacuity 
than poetry, Of course no Waltonian believesthis. There 
is always a kind of godship in it to such; and if it is not 
the fountain of wit, a pretty tolerable stream of hyper- 
bole is sure to flow out of it at the devotee’s nod. 

We will not deny that it is 2 harmless hobby enough 
for A summer's day ; but we suspect the botanist and the 
entomologist never took the field with half the self gratu- 
lations, though their avocation be quite as poetical and 
far more cleanly and not tainted with the venal prompt- 
ings of the gastriccavity. The naturalist, however, makes 
no silly shift of privilege for impaling his butterfly, and 
tortures his victim because he wishes to, and there’s an 
end of it., And why can’t the angler rest satisfied with a 
straightforward, rightful will of hisown? Knowing he 
is under the ban with certain humanitarians, he turns 
rather to makeshifts and all his prate about self-content 
seems a show. He would fain have you believe that 
fish may not be so sensitive to agonizing processes as 
man; but he fails to remember that even if less sensitive, 
his sensations are graduated, and the limit of endurance 
is comparatively as horrible, simply because it is the 
limit. So much for the hobby that is ridden with a so- 
phistical spur. If a sport that really conduces to some 
men’s happiness, and is but one form of the divine in- 


the sensible men that follow it need not go into confes- 
sionals and learn jesuitical guile. 

There is one hobby we can pardon any devotee, and 
that is the cherishing and adorning of his literary scrip- 
tures, Walton is not, to be sure, the oldest of these writ- 
ings, even in English, Whether we go back of A. D. 
1500 and find Dame Juliana, or look just before Walton's 


ithem in the new. 





droll (who haa even found favor to the extent of two edi 
tions, at least, since the present century enime in), we still 
know nothing antecedent to Ivank that requires, na Sir 
Walter saya, the veneration due ton Greelan philosopher 








in the sume degree with this London shop keeper dap 


ing for ehubs, No one of the later ones has taken his | 
png 


Shiold upon the mind, oven to the sweetening of a man's | jor thorough enjoyment a good deal of eultivation, 


temper, a8 Lamb claimed for the good old soul, Cotton | 


asen | the majority of New York audiences prefer the aeting of, 


and Venables are but pupils of a greater master ; 
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Elements of Art Criticism ; comprising a treatise on 
the principles of man’s nature as addressed by art, together 
with a historic survey of the methods of art execution in 
the departments of drawing, sculpture, architecture, paint- 
ing, landscape gardening, and the decorative arts. De- 
signed as a text-book for schools and colleges and as a hand- 
book for amateurs and artists. By G. W. Samson, D.D., 
President of Columbia College, Washington, D.C. Phitl- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1887.—It is somewhat 
remarkable that so little has been done in this country to 
nourish by literary means the taste for that wsthetic de- 
velopment towards which the present work of Dr. Sam- 
son is so worthy a contribution. We hear much talk of 
painting and of sculpture, as we hear much talk of music 
and the drama; but what.proportion of this talk really 
means anything, that is to say, how much of it emanates 
from people who know what they are talking about? It 
is to be feared Jamentably little. Music, indeed, is gen- 
erally cultivated if little understood. The German ele- 
ment in our population has done something, no doubt, of 
late years to promote a catholic and healthy musical 
taste. So far as the stage is concerned, it is hardly too 
much to say that scarcely anybody knows anything about 
itatall. The unfortunate absence either of men of edu- 
cation or, in a social sense, of gentlemen, from any prom- 
inent leadership in the American theatre, and the strong 
hold, on the other hand, enjoyed by persons of an opposite 
description, have combined, with a morbidly developed 
passion for meretricious display to bring the stage to a 
pitiably low level. So far as the plastic arts or those of 
design are concerned, their average point of progression 
is probably relatively higher. We have produced some 
fine painters and sculptors, some worthy engravers and 
architects, if we have as yet no first-rate actors or singers; 
yet a great deal of nonsense in the shape of fulsome adu- 
lation has been written about very mediocre and very 
ignorant persons connected with the theatre and their 
importance to the calling they have done nothing to ele- 
vate and much to degrade, while of truly meritorious 
artists in other fields we hear little or nothing. The 
consciousness that there have been as yet no dependable 
standards of appreciation among us, and that to get jur- 
tice, whatever may be the true measure of their strength, 
it is necessary to go abroad, has induced some men, like 
West and Leslie and Powers, practically to abandon their 
own country and to seek in the more polished circles of 
the old world the recognition unlikely to be awarded 
It has also led other less fortunate, 
less enthusiastic, or less persevering men to abandon 
studies entirely wherein under happier circumstances ~ 
they might have shone to their own glory aud to that of 
the republic, ; 

The faet that a work like this of Dr, Sameson’s is 890 
very niuch needed—because tle mass of people know lit: 
the of nothing ot ita Rtibjects will probably prevent ita res 
eeiving that immediate, extended, and cordial reeognition 
which its merita richly deserve, The taste for such topies 
should be, ne doubt, inherent in every average breast ; the 
faet, nevertheless, is that, like the taste for olives, it needa 
Very 


muel as it would require considerable attrition to make 


a llet us say, John Kemble or Charles Young to" nigger 
cruelty out of us,and we one and all might as well own | Fines Are proud to be his commentators, For the first | minstrels” or * Trish comedians,” so must something he 
without any sanctimonious subterfuge that it adds a zest |half of the last century this angler’s Edda was al-| done in the way of polishing and refining before a reaily 
nowand then, Artificial flys, forsooth! We like to see | Most among the things forgotten, About the middle of | worthy ~ oe ostehn Ae in bp at a! 

‘ Palen eee ae Sawai ; sign can be hammered into the same set of people, 18 
men ride their hobbies fearlessly, if they rideatall, Low | the century, a clergyman, Moses Brown by name, and |*5® I 


ie air Ad 2 3 2 2 j 7 L 
 ciiiseaitillls miaumails tea te wah ot Wile: Schcnein Mactan | delicate irony of Thackeray, the subtle versatility of Bal 
fs the angler who spares the worm to get warrant for | S'Tangely UBM Uh TS RARE) AL EP, PORMSONB IDBUEA | zac, count for little with the masses who gloat over 


torturing the fish, a better humanitarian than the heed. | "oa, gave the Heat annotated edition of The Complete 
‘ nn cate edible fish | Augler ¢ and to Sir John Hawkins, ungenial soul as he 
é88 sportsman, Who would as soon catch a non-edible fish | 


48 a savory one, provided he was as “ game ?” Lusty | 
Kit North had none of this puling nonsense, and he rode | 
his hobby as of right. ‘ We have angled ten hours a day 

fora half weck,” says Christopher in his sporting jacket, 

“without ever getting a single rise; nor could even that 

be called bad sport, for we lived in momentary expecta- 

tion, mingled with fear, of a monster.” And he would 

have harrowed the monster's soul with an hour's play 

with small compunction, and would have laughed at the 

bard of Rydal—more horse-faced than ever—when his 
hobbies got to pulling contrary, while he wrote one 
Moment a commendatory sonnet in Walton’s book, and 
gave the humanitarians a text the next about the misery 
of blending our 

——" pleasures or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 

But men are very naturally contrary minded, Think 
of Horace Walpole inveighing against this cruel sport, 
While he can gloat over any opportunity to stab a reputa: 
tion in the back, Is it worse to decoy with “a well-dis- 
sembled fly" or a wriggling worm? And yet this nice 
Cato of Arlington Street, in the height of a London season, 
could talk, if need be, of the moral discipline of the cen- 
forial habit, and toll you in many fine phrases how much 
Patience, forbearance, and command of temper social sue. 
cess required, as though it were the hobby of hobbies, 
and left him to witch the world with hobby-horseman- 
ship, Sir Humphry finds his hobby quite as conducive 
to every virtue, not to speak of the wondrous way it 
Opens to natural history and atmospheric science; and 
the marvel is that half the world is not whipping trout. 

rooks or writing letters to some Florentine correspond- 
Sat about the peccadilloes of socloty, 


was, we owe it that his name was fixed upon gscme nine 
or ten editions before the century closed; and with the 
present era Sir Henry Ellis, Gosden, and Rennie have 
brought Sir John’s Waltonian hobby down to the notice 
of men of our day, 

John Major was the first devoted Waltonian who put 
his whole soul into honoring his master with all the lux- 
uries of the printer's art, and the object of his labors was 
handsomely reached in his celebrated fourth edition of 
1844, “The staunchest Waltonians,” he saysof it, “ have 
looked on, free from jealousy and anxious only to see 
their beloved author made as attractive as possible,” 
Sir Harris Nicolas's imperial octavos of 18336 were 
more sumptuous, but not a more genuine piece of ador- 
ation, 

The disciples have recognized other good annotators 
since, such as Edward Fitzgibbon, known as “ Ephem- 
era;” and for the first American to do homage we have 
to point to the late Rey, Dr. Bethune, who put the earli- 
est imprint of this side the ocean upon it near twenty 
years ago, This very season a second comes from a prom- 
inent Boston house, who have challenged the University 
Press to do for the Father of all brethren of the angle 
their utmost ina reprint of Major's fourth edition, and 
now it is put forth as a leading example of American 
typographical art, and worthy of his taste who fashions 
a book to the eye as adroitly as he lands his trout, and 
of whom Lowell, in return for a seven-pounder, ensnared 
by his friend’s skill, exclaimed 

* O born beneath the Fishes’ sign, 
Of constellations bapplest, 
May he somewhere with Walton dine, 
_ May Horace send him Masaic wine, 
And Burns Scotch drink—the napplest!" 














Ledger stories or cram their appreciative maws with 
The case is much the same, we 
take it, with art. If we are sufficiently advanced, suffi- 
ciently cosmopolitan to begin, as a people, to develop the 
germs of taste, whatever helps to nurture them to frui- 
tion is a national blessing ; and if the facts make other- 
wise, why, so much the worse for the facts. He who 
seeks to confer the blessing deserves no less honor. 

The design of Dr. Samson’s treatise is, as he says, to 
present in their connection the elementary principles on 
which is founded a just critic's of art, and to illustrate 
those principles in the history of art execution. The 
work is the result of extended and practical study. It 
originated in ‘a purpose formed prior to a tour of obser- 
vation, made nearly twenty years since, in Egypt, West- 
ern Asia, and Europe; confirmed among the monuments 
and amid the galleries of ancient and médern art in the 
old world; enlarged and enriched by twenty-five yeafs’ 
study of ancient and modern authorities, und of inter- 
course with able artists; and digested ‘during several 
courses of lectures addressed to both popular assemblies 
and to college classes.” The work is incontestably one 
of great as well as of unique value ; at least, we know of 
no American author who has gone over anything like 
the same ground. An immense variety of topics are dis- 
cussed and cognate illustrations are supplied with much 
appositeness and fertility. ven in more than eight hun- 
dred pages, however, the author has found it needful to 
epitomize, and many interesting departments are more 
sparingly treated than we could wish, This—while un. 
der existing circumstances, perhaps, a matter of strict 
necessity—might, perhaps, have been avoided by printing 
the work in two volumes, In subsequent editions this 
may wisely be done, As it stands, Dr. Samson’s treatise 
deserves the applause which a vigorous, comprehensive, 
and conscientious effort in much-neglected fields ought 
to receive from a public very much in need of the in- 
struction which it imparts, From the nature of the case 
this meed of approbation may be slower of expression 
than it might have been had the same abilities been ex- 
pended in another direction ; but it will be the more sub- 
stantial when it does come, for its value will be enhanced 
by the deliberation involved in delay, and by the im- 
proved perceptive powers which its own circulation can 
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hardly fail to stimulate, to sharpen, and to rouse into ac- 
tion. ° 

Insanity in its Medico-Legal Relations. Opinion rela- 
tive to the Testamentary Capacity of the late James C. 
Johnston, of Chowan County, North Carolina. By Wm. 
A. Hammond, M.D., ete. New York : Baker, Voorhis & 
Co. 1866.—This pamphlet opens with a clear statement 
of the case of a James C, Johnston who is declared by 
his heirs to have been insane, and to substantiate this 
declaration Dr. Hammond has given us a carefully pre- 
pared résumé of the conclusions of eminent authors on 
the subject of the type of insanity here discussed, and 
under which the said Johnston appears to have labored, 
namely, monomania. This résumé is exceedingly inter- 
esting and its perusal assures us of two rather startling 
and very unpleasant facts, which are, that many more 
insane people mingle with us in our every-day duties 
than we are aware of, and that this form of insanity un- 
hinges our mental capabilities toa greater degree than 
popularly supposed. As monomania is the only phase of 
insanity concerning which there can be any doubt in the 
minds of an intelligent jury, it has of itself been made 
the subject, from time to time, of the most careful study 
by both medical and legal investigators, and in the ma. 
jority of instances, as the author has endeavored, and we 
think successfully, to prove, that monomania having once 
unmistakably shown itself, there is really no cessation 
of mental incapability, and the monomaniac,when appar- 
ently sane, is really an irresponsible being ; “and it is 
but just (for juries) as well as proper to keep this in 
mind, as it has too often happened that the lunatic has 
been visited with the heaviest responsibility for acts 
committed during such an interval (that of apparent 
sanity), which previous to the first attack of the disease 
he would have shrunk from with horror.” 

The conclusions arrived at by Dr. Hammond cannot 
better be stated than by giving the following extract 
from pages 40 and 41, He says: 

“It is a well recognized fact that all forms of insanity are due 
to structural changes which have taken placein the brain, These 
may be slight in some cases, and perhaps not — without mi 
croscopical examination, discgverable after death, Still, they 
do exist, and they continue to exiat till the patient is altogether 
cured, and even then there ia a greater tendency to a freeh out- 
break than there was before the firet disorder was manifested, A 
disvased brain will always produce a diseased mind, To assume 
that, because a patient, after a severe access of mania, extending, 
= over several days or months, gradually or even suddenly 

yecomes calm and apparently rational, he is, therefore, for the 
time being, reinvested with all the god-like qualities which the 
healthy human mind possesses, is mont illogical and unecientifie, 
Would it not be atrange if there were not these occasional renmia 
tions? The brain can endure a great deal of fatigue; but fancy 
how racked, how weary, how thoroughly exhausted it must be 
with the luring fancies, the rapid succession of ideas, the ravings 
which characterize the maniacal condition, There is no dispu 
sition to misinterpret the significance of remissions whieh occur 
in other diseases, No one thinks the epileptic is cured after he 
has had one fit and before the next; no one doubts that, unless 
the proper ere be taken, the individual who has had a tertian 
ague will certainly have another paroxysm on the alternate day, 
The disease is still present duing its work; but it dues nut mani 
feet iteelfin the paroxysmal form 

‘Take the example of a ponent suffering from cancer, The 

prin is at times most excruciating ; but after it has lasted euftl 
elently long, the nervous eystem yields, astate of repuse ensues, 
there is a distinet remission, and, perhaps, even sleep fullawe 
But it would be folly to assume that on these aceunpte the ean 
6ef has been cured, Toteh it, lay but the weight of the fayger on 
it, and see how the pour sufferer will seream with aguiy, Su it 
is With the insane patient dufiig his su-valled lieid interval, 
Toveh the diseased chord it his thuuglts, abd his aberfatiun be 
60ines manifest te all.” 
The iniportanes of this in a — point of view is evic 
dent, It inimediately suggests, ls a ian Feally sane be 
ease lie appears to be? If not, then, clearly, he is not 
in such a Condition a8 to make him wholly answerable to 
the law; and any will that he might make, esperially 
having the a yoyret  geicee! that of the James UC, Joha 
atoa ‘Yeferred to, ought, without hesitation, to be leaked 
upoa as pull and void, 

Oae more remark, and we leaye the pamphlet to the 
consideration of our readers, We cannot avoid appreci- 
ating, after reading the publication in question, what an 
intricate and sensitive machine or association of machines 
the brain is ; and our inconsistency, when we do appre- 
ciate its delieacy of construction, is immense, We guard 
with the greatest care our fine chronometer, lest its deli- 
eate machinery should be impaired, yet use our brain as 
recklessly as though built of brass and bolted with steel ; 
and yet the relation our watch bears to our brain in in- 
tricacy of organization and slightness of structure is as 
the substance to the shadow, as the body to the spirit. 


Brought to Light: A Tale of England and America. 
By Thomas Speight. New York: Hilton & Co. 1867, 
—The above work may be characterized as an old- 
fashioned tale of mystery and crime, and is written very 
much after the fashion of some romances which imme- 
diately succeeded those of Mrs. Radcliffe, without, how- 
ever, evincing the power of imagination or the capacity 
for weaving intricate and terrible stories which dis- 
tinguished the productions of the romance writers of that 
period. Making allowance, however, for the many im- 
probabilities with which this book abounds, and for the 
disadvantages under which an author labors who at- 
tempts to represent the manners and customs of persons 
belonging to a class of society with which he seems to be 
unacquainted, the reader will find in Brought to Light 
many scenes displaying considerable dramatic capacity, 
and a story which has the merit of increasing in interest 
until its close. Individually the characters fail to awaken 
our sympathies, but we cannot forbear a considerable 
degree of curiosity as to the unravelling of the mysteries 
of the plot. In the first chapter of the story Sir Philip 
Spencelaugh is urging his niece, Frederica, to give favora- 
ble ear to the suit of one Monsieur Henri Duplessis, who 
arrives opportunely at Belair—the country seat of Sir 
Philip—while its proprietor is pleading his cause, and the 
young lady promises to take the matter into serious con- 
sideration. Lady Spencelaugh, the baronet’s second 
wife, is a soi-disant fine lady who passes her mornings 
in her own aepartments, and who has secret and 


mysterious interviews with a Mrs. Winch, the landlady of 
the “ Hand and Dagger.” This worthy lady calls at Bel- 
air accompanied by her idiot son, Jerry, whose inclina- 
tions are by no means harmless, and whose entire affec- 
tion is bestowed upon two large vipers, which he delights 
to play with and talk to. The object of Mrs. Winch’s 
visit is to inform her ladyship that a letter has been re- 
ceived from America and that “ Barbara has died faith- 
ful to the seerct.” This Barbara, whose letter was writ- 
ten on her death-bed, makes allusion to a certain boy 
who was committed to her charge, but of whose present 
whereabouts she is ignorant, adding, however, that the 
secret of Lady S—— is safe and will never be brought 
to light. After the departure of Mrs. Winch, Monsieur 
Duplessis makes a morning visit to her ladyship, who en- 
tertains her guest by displaying to him her valuable 
jewelry, and, among other gems, an emerald of remark- 
able size and beauty. She informs her visitor that she 
has a passion for hoarding jewels, and that her husband, 
Sir Philip, is not aware of their secret hiding place, a 
clue to which Monsieur Duplessis subsequently obtains 
by one of those improbable accidents so convenient to 
romance writers. Late one evening in August the hero, 
who gave his name as John English, arrived at the 
“ Haud and Dagger,” and engaged apartinents there. He 
stated himself to be a photographer by profession, and 
proposed to go next day and request permission of Sir 
Philip to photograph the east wing of the hall. Next 
day the landlady asks Mr. English whether he can take 
a copy of a picture the colors of which are rapidly fad- 
ing, and on the picture being produced the photographer 
recognizes it as the portrait of aman whom he had known 
in early childhood. Some questions which he asks Mrs, 
Winch awaken her anxiety; she recommends him to 
take other lodgings, and informs him that she has sent 
a note to Cliff Cottage, to which place she directs him, 
at the same time he is somewhat surprised to find that 
her messenger is likewise charged with a letter for Lady 
Spencelaugh, On reaching Cliff Cottage the old woman 
who has charge of it, having lost her spectacles, asks our 
hero to read the note which she has just received, and 
which proves to be the one intended tor the mistress of 
Belair, It ran as follows : 

“Dean Lavy Sprencetavan: Be on your guard againat the 
stranger who will come up to Belair to-day to ask permiareion to 
tike some photographs of the hall, Refuse his request, aud do not 
allow him to age Sir Philip, dle t# dangerous He knows some 
thing ; but how much or how Jittle I cannot tell,” 
Mr, Jolin English sends the epiatlo back to the writer, 
goes to Belair, ia well received by Sir Philip and Lady 
Spencelaugh, and falla in love with Frederica, Mean 
while Monsieur Dupleesis, who liag taken a cottage in 
the neighborhood, is traced by a young woman, whose 
appearance seems to be so unwelcome that the ingenious 
Canadian uses every means to get rid of her, At last he 
persundes her to accompany him for a drive, fram whieh 
she never returns, but “a woman's blood-stained hand 
kerchief, marked in one corner Maric, was found by the 
ostler of the inn under the seat of the gig.” Ina later 
chapter Marie reappears, and Monsieur Duplerssis adds to 
his numerous accomplishments that of robbery, A large 
portion of the book is devoted to the effurts made by Me, 
Jolin English to discover his parentage, and his endeay 
ofa ate rewarded before the close of the volume, The 
rapid succession of incidents prevents the reader froin 
becoming weary of a long story devoid of ote spark of 
humor, but We ate happily spared lengthy deserijtions, 
and the author wisely avoids all fitteipisat fine writing 
Whi the second title, “a tale of Hagland and Amerien,” 
should be added, we eannot imagine, as tle seene is laid 
exclusively in Kigland, mere relerenés being made to the 
fact that, prior to the commencement of the narrative, 
the hero had passed a portion of his boyhood in Aimeriea 


Darryll Gap ; ov, Whether it Paid. Ry Virginia #. 
Townsend, Soston; William WV. ASpeneer. 1866.—A 
simple narrative of every-day life in New York, inter- 
spersed with pious reflections and exceedingly eommon- 
place conversations, The history of the Darryll family 
is not singular, Hundreds of ignorant persons have had 
their heads turned during the past few years by the 
suddenand unexpected acquisition of wealth and the sons 
and daughters of lucky speculators have conducted them- 
selves in a manner equally absurd as the younger members 
of John Darryll’s household, The characters are faithfully 
drawn and the story—which is a mere sketch—is narrated 
in language as commonplace and inelegant as the persons 
described by the authoress themselves would employ ; 
but the fidelity of a picture is not alone a sufficient rec- 
ommendation, unless the subject have in itself an intrin- 
sic interest, such as shall warrant its reproduction ; and 
the ordinary conversation of very worthy people who are 
nevertheless intolerable bores is not made acceptable 
because faithfully rendered in books. Besides, a novel, 
which is the condensed history of many lives, should not 
be made a vehicle for the dissemination of homilies which 
might be more fitly disposed of by the Tract Society. The 
best character in the book is that of “ Rusha,” the eldest 
daughter of John Darryll, and the only one of the child- 
ren (except Tom, who goes to the war) who seems to be 
actuated by a high sense of duty, or, in fact, to be guided 
| by any principle at all. Dr. Rockford, who is supposed 
to belong to one of the old families, and who lives with 
his sisters in a house immediately opposite to the costly 
mansion to which the Darrylls removed on their accession 
to wealth, is evidently a great favorite with the authoress, 
who says: 


“The general habit of Fletcher Rockford’s face was grave; but 
his smile, if it once came, entered your heart like sunlight. 
Naturally of a fiery temper and, he said, of a domineering and 
exacting spirit, these qualities had been modified and sweetened 
by deep Christian convictions and life. 

‘Fletcher Rockwood had certainly some peculiar temptations 
to intellectual pride and inordinate self-esteem, but his faith 
| and the da'ly life ue lived ‘as unto God’ kept him ina great 

measure from what would probably otherwise have been his be- 
setting sins. 

“Have I made him clear to you—this man of strong, keen, 
cultivated mind, of broad and generous sympathies, all that was 
in him harmonized by his simpie, vital Christianity ?” 
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The sisters of the doctor are described as highly culti. 
vated and refined young ladies, but we must be per. 
mitted to remark that it is not quite consistent for one of 
them to make use of such a phrase as “ It’s sort of re. 
freshing.” Nor can the authoress be excused for saying, 
while describing a conversation between the heroine and 
her brother, “She cut him right off when he com. 
menced.” 

There is, however, throughout Miss Townsend’s writ. 
ing a praiseworthy endeavor to do good. She tries to 
lay bare the evil tendencies which characterize modern 
society in New York, to expose to general censure the 
vulgar fondness for display consequent upon the rapid 
acquirement of wealth by those who are alike ignorant 
of its uses and of the responsibility it ought to impose; 
but her teachings will have more weight when study and 
cultivation have improved her style, and when, with a 
deeper insight into human nature, she may have ac. 
quired that graver wisdom which comes from life's ex. 
periences. 


The Women of the Gospels; The Three Wakings ; 
and Other Poems. By the author of The Schinberg. 
Cotta Family. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1867.—It 
was said by Sir William Temple that “none ever was a 
poet that applied himself much to anything else,” and 
we can scarcely find a better exemplification of the truth 
of his remark than in the poetic efforts of a Jady whose 
popularity as a novelist will not be enhanced by the pub. 
lication of the present volume. The genuine tone of 
deep religious feeling and the pure love of nature with 
which the mind of the authoress is imbued must, of 
course, claim our respect, and we cannot withhold our 
regret that she should have ventured to give expression 
to her thoughts in most unmusical and commonplace 
verse. Without originality, vigor, or concentration, 
without that certain charm which lies in novelty of ex- 
pression, making the old and bygone look like new, the 
writer of verses can never attain beyond undeniable mo: 
dioerity, a position which the work before us affords no 
evidence of the author's capacity to surpass, Perhaps 
the beat thing in the book ia the kindly greeting, in the 
form of an introduction, to Our American Cousina, from 
which we extract the following : 

“There are too many homeless lands 
Var in the wild free Weet, 

To be subdued for God and man, 
Replenished and powsesned : 

"There are too many fallen men 
Varin the ancient Bnet 

To be won back to truth and God 
From cramping bonds released ; 

“There la too much good work to do, 
Aud wrong to be undone, 

Too many strongholds from the foe, 
Yet muet be forced and won; 


“That we whom God both set to be 
‘The vanguard of the fight, 

To bear the standard of his trath 
Aud tu defend the right, 

“Should leave the inission of our rave, 
So high, nud wide, aud great, 

On petty points of precedence 
7 wrangle and debate j 

“That biueteting worde of little men 
(With pols iiuta veto Filey, 

Who titiet be angry to be heara, 
Rhoulll stif us up tu steife 

"Nay! side hy sidein Bast and Weat, 
fi wild oF heathen lands, 

Ove prayer ipod vie hearts and lips, 
Que Bible in our hands, 

One in ote earliest home on earth, 
Chie lh OuF heavenly home 

We'll feit the battles af aur King 
Until his kingduin come,” 


Rohert Severne: His Friends and Tia Hnemiea, A 
Novel. By William A, Hammond, Philadelphia; J. B, 
Lippincott & Co, 1866.—As the production of a refined 
and scholarly mind whose eseientifie capacities have been 
highly developed, and which is capable of producing 
strong thought on a great variety of subjects, this story 
will command attention which, considered as a mere ro- 
mance, it might otherwise fail to receive. It is sketchy 
and somewhat disconnected, with occasional passages of 
great vigor and interest which are not, however, evenly 
sustained, Some of the characters are thoughtfully and 
delicately conceived and elaborated, with a taste and @ 
knowledge of the world which clearly indicate what the 
author might achieve in this walk of literature were bis 
attention exclusively directed to it. Considered a8 6 
whole, Tobert Severne leaves an impression which is 
probably quite in consonance with the fact, namely, that 
it was written in his intervals of Jeisure by a man much 
engrossed in graver pursuits, and who sought in its com- 
position relief from more exacting studies and investiga- 
tions. The‘hero is a consistent and highly-toned portrait 
of an ideal man of whom we may say it would be better 
for American society if specimens of his type were more 
numerous. Margaret Holmes, the heroine—if, indeed, 
Sarah Tompkins is not intended to be such—is less dis 
tinctive, but is, notwithstanding, a sweet and pleasant 











picture of a well-bred American young lady, who quite 
justifies her conquest of Robert. Both John Holmes, the 
old bookseller, and his clerk Goodall are well individual- 
ized and, in common with some other of the characters, 
are neither conventional nor commonplace. Ulrich 
de Hutten, too, is by no means a stale or plagiarized 
portrait, although his person and adventures savor & 
little of extravagance. The sketches of low life in 
New York do credit both to the author’s heart and 
to his powers of observation, although we must ob- 
serve that the intimate association which he brings 
about between a pure-minded and noble girl and 
a common street-walker, however exceptional the char- 
acteristics of the latter young woman, strike us a8 some- 
what unnatural and repulsive. Robert Severne presents, 





as contrasted with too many of our American novels, the 
advantage of being written in unexceptionable English ; 
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and it also contains lessons which may be studied with 
rofit by many of the pseudo-good people who so con- 
stantly forget thet we are all children of one common 
Father. There are marks of haste here and there, par- 
ticularly towarda the close, and the villain of the story 
jga little exaggerated and less original than most of those 
py whom he is surrounded. Mrs. Wiggins, also, although 
ghe says some funny things, is a trifle too prononce, being 
brought into the action rather too obviously to lighten 
and vary the general effect. The art of concealing art 
js not in her case very adroitly employed, and she re- 
minds us, not always agreeably, of some old acquaint- 
ances. After all the fault-finding which may plausibly 
be indulged in, it remains to be said that while we can- 
not honestly pronounce Robert Severne a first-rate novel, 
jt yet exhibits, in our judgment, qualities which would 
enable their possessor to write a story which would rise 
very near to such a level, should he think proper to put 
forth the necessary exertion. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

D. Aprpteton & Co., New York.—Joseph II. and his Court. By 
= Miihlbach. Translated by Adelaide De V. Chaudron. Pp. | 

13, 1867, 

‘ The French Manual. By M. Alfred Havet. Pp. 188 and 112. 

867. 

GrorGe Rout ence & Sons, London and New York.—Half Hours 
with the Best Letter-Writers and Autobiographers. By 
Charles Knight. Py. 524. 1867. 

Crarke & Co., Chicago.—The History of Abraham Lincoln and 
the Overthrow of Slavery. By Isaac N. Arnold. Pp. 136 
1866. (For sale at 21 John Street, New York.) 

Tue Strate Gazerre, Trenton.—Thirty Days in New Jersey 
Ninety Years Ago, By C. C. Haven, Member of the Histori- 
cal Societies of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Pp. 72. 1867. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

LittLr, Brown & Co., Boston.—Reconstruction: Claims of the 
Inhabitants of the States engaged in the Rebellion to Resto- 
ration of Political Rights and | rivileges under the Constitu- 
tion. By Charles G. Loring. Pp. 126. 1866. 

Lrprary or Concress, Washington.—Catalogue of Additions 





The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Amer- 
icans. Parts [—XXXI. Philadelphia: Rice, Rutter 
¢ Co—Serial publications which contain steel portraits 
of indifferent execution, with biographical tags to match, 
compacted from encyclopedias, the whole production 


forced upon the public by tluent subscription agents who | 


pore victims into a reluctant assent, have become among 
the serious nuisances of the day. Zhe National Portrait 
Gallery may be in fault as suggesting this form of an- 
noyance, as it certainly suggested a piratical work which, 
under an immaterial verbal caange in its title, availed 
itself of the repute of the original work to gain its cir. 
culation; but it is not oriy among the first and best of 


jte kind, but has much merit in the accuracy and thor- | 


oughness of its biograpiies, which have been prepared by 
judiciously selected writers, and which, in the new edi- 
tion, have been carefully verified and brought down to 
the present date, The text is of a very different order 
from that wo have learned to look for in publications of 


made to the Library of Congress from Dec. 1, 1865, to Dec. 1, 
1866. Pp. 27. 
Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Year ending 
Dec. 1, 1866, Pp. 5. 
A.S. Barnes & Co., New York.—The Metric System. By Charles 
Davies, LL.D. Pp. 20. 1867. 
James Vick, Rochester.—Iliustrated Guide for the Flower Gar- 
den. Pp. 83. 
Mvsic, 
J.L. Peters & Bro., Cincinnati and St. Louis.—Valse Sentimen- 
tale, Little Beauty. By Charles Kinkel. 
s nang aud Chorus, Mary’s waiting at the window. By Will 
. Hays. 
Valse Caprice, Pink of Perfection. By Louis Wallis. 
Song and Chorus, Shamus O’Brien. By Will 8. Hays. 
Song and Chorus, Let the dead and the beautiful rest. 
sic by 8S. Wesley Martin. 

We have also received current issues of Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, ‘he Catholic World, The New York Medical Journal, 
The eee of Health, Beadle’s Monthly—New York; The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Our Young Folks—Boston, 
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the kind, where fair typography hides the sins of # skel- 
elon of dates, padded out with an assemblage of trite 
and apocryphal anecdotes culled from school histories, 
No pains has been spared to secure, though necessarily 
in condensed form, substantial historical necuracy an 
jmpartiality ; and while a continued perusal i# what fow 
will be likely to give it, naa work for reference we believe 
jt to be thoroughly reliable, The seven numbers still 
needed to complete the publication will bring the num 
ber of portraita and memoira up to about one hundred 
and fifty, embracing the most eminent figures in Amer 
jean history—presidents, atnteamen, generals, and naval 
commanders, merchants, jurista, divines, writers, plo 
neers, patriotic women—from the days of the Hevolu 
tion to the Civil War, Vor the rest, the size of page and 
the typography are pleasant, the portraits, engraved for 
the work, are coples of the most approved paintings and 
photographie, and, though there are some whose execu 
tion cannot be highly commended, with but very few ex 
ceptions they are highly ereditable, In fine, the pub 
lishers have produced at a cost which, we understand, 
exceeds BIU,000 a very Valuable national work, and one 
Which We can commend without reservation and above 
all others to any who desire within convenient conipass 
portraits and meiivirs of American patriots, 


The Liven and Timea of the hioman Pontitha, Fron Sb, | 


Pitey to Pina 1X, hy the Chevalier Avtaud de Mantoy 
Tianalated from the bye neh Mu ited ty Mev. De, Netignn, 
Nei York 4 Dob d Aadlir pad 0, ING5 ‘Uh.—A serial 
publication like the pane, this version of the lives of 
the popes is designed for members of the Chureh of Rome, 
aad especially for such as, desiring an attractive and well 
printed edition, are in eireumstanees which render desir 
able the distribution of its eost over some length of tine. 
It is, we are informed, the only existing work on the 
subject in the English language by a Catholie writer, al- 
though a similar one is announced for publication in Bal- 
timore; and though, as we had oceasion recently to 
indicate in reviewing a Presbyterian life of Calvin, 
historical truth is infallibly the sufferer from such 
tuthorship, while, too, no one desirous of really 
studying the history of the papal power would hesitate 
to take Rancke as his text-book, this fact will prob- 
ably be a conclusive recommendation to all good Ro- 
manists, who have no desire to find their convictions 
disturbed. This work, attractively, lucidly written, gives 
ho quarter to heretics, leaves no stain upon the immacu- 
lacy of Rome, and raises no uncomfortable doubts in the 
minds of its believers. The standpoint from which it is 
written is indicated by the following passage from the 
preface of the New York editor: 

“Various histories of the popes have been written in different 

guages. Some of these are true and some false. Tne popes 
were ever the defenders of right and justice. They would not 
wink at the follies or acts of tyranny and injustice practised by the 
princes and monarchs of Europe. Their mission was divine, there- 
ore it was their duty to defend the people from cruel oppression 
and invasion of their civil rights. The guardianship of the virgin, 
the widow, and the orphan was their especial office. This 
harmonized not with the feelings of the proud monarchs and 
the haughty feudal lords. Men were found who, professing them- 
selves Christians, composed historics or lives of the popes in 
Which errors were exaggerated, faults magnified into crimes and 
Vices of the most outrageous character ; our Lord once more seems 
to suffer in the person of his vicar here on earth.” 


a Grammar of the Latin Language for the use of eS ee | eee ae 


. With exercises and vocabularies. By Wm. Bing- 
ham, A.M., Superintendent of the Bingham School. Phil- 
adelphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1867.—This is the second 
edition of a first book in Latin for which its author claims 
some advantages which at first sight seem rather doubt- 
ful, since they are based on innovations, but which deserve 
ferious consideration, if not general adoption. Mr. Bing- 

am uses Madvig’s system of gender as the most philo- 
sophical and the shortest—all the rules and exceptions 
Occupying but two pages—and thinks that, although 
pmenere may find it inconvenient to have old associations 
a ag & fair trial will satisfy all that this system is 








Wis are deeply pained to announce the death of Mr, 
UN. P, Willis, wh melancholy event occurred on Sunday 
j morning last, Mr, Willis had long been in feeble health, 
| but had lately rallied and hopes were entertained of a 
| partial if not complete recovery, The loas to American 
| literature, no less than to an attached circle of friends, in 
}one not to be replaced, We shall publish a biographical 
}aketch of the lamented deceased in our next number, 
| A neeent number of The Journal of Commerce Woe 
| temperate article referring to the fact that prominent ex 
} changes in spenking of the struggles of the Greeks in 
| 1825-27 ascribe to Mdward Everett and New England all 
| the aid in money and provisions which was forwarded to 
Greece by the United States at that time, The exchanges 
no doubt were chiefly New England ones, which are a 
| trifle too ready at times to claim exclusive credit in af 
| fairs towards which others have been at least as active as 
| the people of their own section. — In point of fact, some 
| people of New York were as enthusiastic and as liberal 
lin the Greek business as any in New England, even 
counting Mr, Kverett and De, Howe among the number, 
| Ainong prominent inen of this city the late Col, Wim, 1 
| Stone was conspicious for lis warm-hearted and un 
#ridging labors in the Greek ¢ause, It was he whi first 
| called public attention to the sufferings of the straggling 
patriots, and he perhaps did more than any other man 
in the state to awaken publie synipathy in their behalf 
and to ake that sympathy of practical tise to thei, 
Acta like these should net be permitted to be forgotten 
or Wuried in the graves of the performersof them, and it 
is fitting and graeeful in The Journal af Coniimeree to do 
justies in this matter to the memory of a deceased and 
most chivalrous gentleman, 


Murssns, Wurp & Hovanron are soon to publish Dr. 
Hayes’s Open Polar Sea, a popular narrative of the peril- 
ous expedition under Dr, Hayes’s command in 1860-'61 to 
the polar regions, which not only reached the latitude of 
829 45), the most northern point of land known, but 
proved the existence, then doubted, of an open polar 
sea, The book, whose appearance has been delayed by 
its author’s engagements in the Medical Department of 
the army, will be particularly valuable from the informa- 
tion it contains respecting Greenland ice and icebergs, a 
subject which Dr. Hayes investigated with great thor- 
oughness and in the face of the most formidable obsta- 
cles, penetrating for the first time over the mer de glace 
into the interior of Greenland. 


From the correspondence now published it appears 
that some fifty or sixty of the leading men of Massachu- 
setts solicited Gen. Schouler, as “an eminently proper 
person,” to undertake a war history of Massachusetts, in 
which “2 great mass of the vivid but evanescent material 
of history should be rescued from oblivion by some able 
hand whose official opportunities have fitted him for the 
task.” In his reply, Gen. Schouler accepts the commis- 
sion, explaining that “the grand purpose of the book 
will be to show what our officers and men in the mili- 
tary and naval service have done, how bravely they have 
fought, how nobly suffered.” He adds that other de- 
mands upon his time will prevent his giving the work 
undivided attention, though he will endeavor to com- 
It is to be hoped this 
will not grow into as long a time as is required for the 
New Jersey war history, which was authorized by the 
Legislature a year ago, and entrusted to Mr. John Y. 
Foster, an accomplished writer, but of which the plan 
and arrangement are still under discussion. 


The Methodist, in allusion to our remarks on the foolish 
and vapid religious papers, complains that THE Rounp 
TABLE criticisms lack the element of impartiality. The 
Methodist may, perhaps, be surprised to hear that the 
most eminent thinkers and the most intelligent readers 
in the country do not agree with it. We do not expect 
nor have we expected to please people whose weaknesses 
are exposed or whose prejudices are offended in these 























columns; but we have to deal not with individuals who 
wince but with the public who read. ‘The fact that those 
of our articles which have seemed most severe have been 
universally copied or approvingly quoted by nearly all 
papers except those which have been criticised, is an 
evidence which we deem sufficiently strong that we 
possess the endorsement and good will of the great mass 
of the educated community ; and so far as the religious 
papers themselves are concerned we do not find, thus far, 
that their contents are the worse for our, to them, dis- 
tasteful criticism. 


W.L. Stone, Esq., delivered a lecture before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of this city upon The Early 
Newspaper Press of America, which is highly spoken of by 
those who heard it. The subject isan interesting one and 
the lecturer is undoubtedly well qualified to handle it with 
point and vigor. So great a number of people are now 
connected more or less intimately with the press, and curi- 
osity respecting it is so general among those who are not, 
that a sketch of its early history should afforda generally 
attractive as well as very gratifying evening’s entertain- 
ment. Mr. Stone’s lecture will prove, weshould say, very 
popular in eastern cities, and it certainly should be heard 
in Boston, where the material of much of its interest has, 
we are informed, been gathered. 


AMONG recent contributions to local history is a little 
volume entitled Thirty Days in New Jersey Ninety Years 
Ago, by Mr. C. C, Haven, a venerable resident of Tren- 
ton, N.J., who has for many years devoted himself assidu- 
ously to the recovery and verification of the historical 
records—especially the Revolutionary records—of the 
town, where he has ineffectually striven to raise funds 
for the erection of a suitable monument in comme mora- 
tion of the battles there which changed the fate of the 
Revolution, The purpose of the present volume is to 
prove that what is known in history as the Battle of 
Trenton, Dec, 25,26, 1776, waa really of minor importance 
to the almost unheard-of fight termed by Mr, Haven 
the Battle of the Assunpink, a creek which skirts Tron. 
ton, and on one of whose bridges the conflict took place, 
on Jan, 2, 1777, the evening preceding the Battle of 
Princeton, This omission in history is explained as due 
to the silence upon the matter of the offielal despatches 
both of Lord Cornwallis and of Gen, Washington—the 
former, i + seca from pride, the latter, from strategic 
considerations; although he aubsequently apoke of it as 
one of the most perilous incidents of the war, In sup: 
port of hia piepodiiion Mr, Haven arraye letters from offi 
cers in either army, and verbal and other testimony of 
participants and eye-witnesses of the struggle; and al- 
though his narrative isnot a little obscured by irrelevan- 
cies and magniloquence, it throws new light upon the 
history of the memoralle month preceding the with 
drawal of the Federal army into winter quarters at Mor. 
ristown, and entitles its author to the eredit of supplying 
an important omission in our Revolutionary history, 


Mn. Josern SAnIN, after fifteen years of research and 
collection and four more of verification and arrange 
nent, has ready the first part of his Jibliographical Dio: 
tionary of Booka Relating to America, from ita Discovery 
to the Prevent Tine, This part extends from A to Allen, 
and is published by Mr, Sabin himeelf, ia New York, 


Youne Mi, Bennntt, 7he Spectator reniarks, has been 
AS courteoisly Feceived in England as if he were jot con 
heated with The Nea Varh Hejpuld 


Rev, Atpent Bannes, of Philadelphia, eammenees 
this week, in the Mercer Street Presbyterian Chureh, the 
delivery of a enurse of ten lectures upon The Hoidences af 
Christianity, The leetures are vader the auspices of the 
Union Theologieal Seminary, and the admission is free, 


Mr, Leonanp W, Jmnomm has endowed Prineeton 
College with the sum of $5,000, the interest of which is 
to be devoted to the purchase of a medal * to be awarded 
to the graduating senior who shall be declared by a vote 
of his classmates to be the first gentleman of his elass,’”’ 
an arrangement similar to the Wooden Spoon at Yale, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowe’s Religious Poems 
will be published in the spring. 


Mr. James Parton's North American Review essays 
are to be collected in a volume entitled Famous Ameri- 
cans of Recent Times, 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLor’s letters to The Tribune descrip- 
tive of western travel are to be published in book-form. 


Mr. O. H. Bronson is preparing a philosophical work. 


Mr. GEORGE D. PRENTICE is about, for the first time, 
to print a volume in which are collected his fugitive 
poems. , 


THE fire at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham consumed 
some things which can never be replaced. The Alhambra 
Court is very much damaged, the walls broken and dis- 
colored, as also is the Byzantine Court; but the Foun- 
tain of Lions in the former, and the various casts in the 
latter, including the Fontevrault effigies, are unburnt. 
Beyond the line of these two courts everything is gone; 
the avenue of sphinxes, the Assyrian Court, the Reading 
Room and the Company’s ‘Library, the big tree, the 
galleries of naval engineering and architectural models, 
the Indian and Chinese collections—all are gone. 


Mr. GEorGE STEPHENS, university professor of Old- 
Northern Languages at Copenhagen, has published in 
The Old-Northern Runie Monuments of Scandinavia and 
England a work invaluable not only for the author’s pro- 
found knowledge of Runic monuments and inscriptions, 
but for the verification their translation affords of much 
of the traditional history which preceded the time of 
Bede and the light they throw upon manners and habits 
of ages antecedent to tradition. Of the Ruzes—the let- 
ters of the Northmen who overran the British isles—Mr. 





Stephens has collected some sixty different alphabets, and, 
despite all manner of difficulties from malformed and dis- 
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torted characters, lines reading in opposite directions at | 


capricious intervals, puzzling contractions, secret writ- 


ings, and other exasperating obstacles, he has translated | 


. . . oe ed | 
them with the utmost patience and highly gratifying re- 


sults. The book treats of all reliable Runic inscriptions 
hitherto discovered, whether in England, Denmark, | 
Sweden, or Norway, the parchment writings dating from | 


the seventh century, weapons from the third, recently | 


disinterred in Scandinavia with Roman arms mingled 
among them. ‘Twenty centuries have, unfortunately, 
suiliced to destroy numberless Runic monuments, but 
this work will doubtless have the effect of directing new 
attention to the study of those which survive, and per- | 
haps of leading to new philological discoveries in con- | 
nection with the research into the Phoenician cuneiform 
inscriptions, between which and the runes Mr. Stephens | 
discovers a generic resemblance. 


j 


THE non-arrival of the English mail up to the time at | 
which our paper goes to the press, beside depriving us of 
our usual London letter, greatly curtails our foreign lit- | 
erary intelligence, while at home there is an almost | 
equal destitution of events of interest. In fault of more | 
recent news from abroad we quote from the always in- | 
teresting Paris correspondence of Ze Publishers’ Circu- | 
lar—which, strange to say, does not this time open with | 

| 


a column of necrological record—this amusing evidence 

that other writers than Mr. Dickens have recourse to | 
what Mr. Charles Reade is pleased to term the “ literary 

felony” of signing their names to books that they have | 
not written, and that French authors, as well as Mr. | 
Cooper and Englishmen, find their account in persistent | 
recourse to litigation : | 


** Some time sincea M. Debriges, being hard pressed for money, | 
appli:d for ass:stance to M. Louis Jourdain, an editor of Le Sie- 
ae The latter had neither gold nor silver, but he engaged M. | 
Debriges to make a book, and suggested the Chevalier d’Eon as a | 
salable subject. M. Debriges picked up an old work entitled Les | 
Mémoires du Chevalier d’ Hon, published in 1836 by M. Gaillardet, 
and used his scissors with untiring energy. M. Louis Jourdain 
sigued the book as author and M. Dentu published it. A short 
time since M. Gaillardet wished to bring out a new edition of 
Les Mémoires du Chevalicr d’Eon. When he presented it to a 

ublisher he was told it was only a reprint of M. Debriges’s | 

’Hermaphrodite. He examined the latter and found it was | 
composed almost entirely of his work, copied literally. He there- 
upon brought suit. MM. Jourdain and Debriges attempted to 

ersuade him to abandon his action by making the explanations 

have given, and M. Debriges added that he thought the copyright 
of M. Gaillardet’s book had expired. M. Gaillardet refused to | 
accept the explanations, and has written some harsh cards in the | 
ublic prints. He has extraordinary fortune as an author. He | 
ad something to do—what his share was never clearly appeared | 
—with writing La Tour de Nesle. He had to bring a suit against | 
M. Alex. Dumas to secure the appearance of his name on the play- | 
billsand on the printed book as an author of the piece. ‘This suit | 
led to a duel between himand M. Alex. Dumas. When M. Dumas | 
ublished his memoirs, M. Gaillardet attacked him for the history | 

e gave La Tour de Nesle. Now he is attacking Messrs. Jourdain 
and Debriges. He is an author never heard of by his works, but | 
known by his law-suits. His name is familiar to many of your | 
readers by his career as editor of Le Courrier des Etats Unis, the | 
able organ of French interests in the United States. M. De Lamar- | 
tine’s work on de Balzac is likewise looked on asa literary scanda’, | 
It is made up almost entirely of extracts from de Balzac’s works. It | 
is something even worse than his Life of Byron, and is almost as 
bad as his History of Russia, which was cut out of M. Schnitzler’s 
History of Russia, or his work on the Beauties of Job, which ap- 

eared in Le Siecle. This newspaper gave him twenty sous a| 
ine. To make as many lines as possible, he put into the work 
the whole book of Job, and little else—just sauce enough to! 
‘bind’ the ingredients of the dish together. M. Alex. Dumas | 
uses scissors so unreservedly he can find nobody to buy his 
‘copy,’ which is perhaps the reason he is going to revive his old 
Mousquetaire in a week or ten days. The history of the books M. 
Alex. Dumas signed, and yet was not their author, is a very cu- 
rious chapter of literary history.” 


Mr. M. D. Conway is preparing for early publication 
abroad a selection from the writings of the younger 


| 
American poets. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMILEs is publishing a series of papers 
on the: beginning of railways, which will probably’ be | 
eventually collected, as in his Self Help and similar works. | 

Lapy Hannan More TREVELYAN has placed in the! 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, near Westmacott’s | 
statue of Addison, and beside his own grave, a bust of | 


' 


her brother, Lord Macaulay. Among the illustrious dead 


Medern Culture: Essays by Messrs. Faraday, J. S. Mill 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 


G. W. Car.teton & Co., New York: 


The Great Tribulation, etc. 
A new novel by the author of Mary Brandegee. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York: 
Herbert Spencer, etc. Edited by Prof. Youmans. , 
Jeatfreson’s Book about Lawyers. 
American Annual Cyclopedia for 1866. 
Companion Hand-Book of Travel for the whole United 
States, revised and enlarged. 
Tse AMERICAN Tract Society, Boston: 
Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. 
Bible Sketches for Young People. Second series. 
God’s Word Written. By Edward Garbett. 
Jonah the Prophet. By Dr. Gaussen. 
Sunday Afternoons with Mamma. 
George Wayland. 
The Fishers of Derby Haven. 
The Blue Book Stories. 
Steps in the Upward Way. 
Gay Cottage. 


| J. B. Lirprncottr & Co., Philadelphia: 


_En Avant, Messieurs! Being a Tutor’s Counsel to his Pu- 
e Letters and Essays. By the Rey. G. H. D. Mathias, 


History of the Knights Templar of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K.T. 33°. 
— Years in Field Hospitals. By the author of Hospital 
ife. 
Injuries of the Spine. By John Ashhurst, M.D. 
Heaven and Hell. Heaven and Its Wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Boston: 
Methomania; or, Alcoholic Poisoning. By Albert Day, 
M.D. With an appendix by Horatio R. Storer, M.D. 
Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia: 
os Atlas of Venereal Diseases. Translated by Bum- 
stead. 
tanking'’s Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, 
Hodge's Practical Dissections. Second edition, 
Chambers on the Indigestions. 
Thomas on Diseases of Females. 
Brande & Taylor’s Chemistry. Second edition. 
Hartshorne’s Nandy-Book of Practical Medicine, 
Reynolds’s System of Medicine. 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia: 
Works of Charles Dickens (Boz), new editions—In 7 vols., 


bound in paper, Svo; in 7 vols., bound in cloth, 8vo (new na- | 


tional edition); in 18 vols., bound in cloth, 12mo and Svo; in 
32 vols., bound in cloth, 12mo (illustrated edition), 
Rosert Carter & Bros., New York: 

A Fagot of Stories. By the Rev. P. B. Power. 

Stamp on it, John; The Eye Doctor; The Talking Fire- 
Trons; Reports; and other Narratives. By the Rey. P. B. 
Power. 

The Battle Worth Fighting. 

The Cumberstone Contest. 

The Lake of the Woods. By A. L. O. E. 

The Wanderer in Africa. By A. L. O. E. 
new volumes of the same author already announced. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- 
munications toTuge Rounp TaBLe wi!l be read by the Editors 
if they are not authenticated by the writer's signature, 








To THE Eprtor oF THE Rounp TaBiE: 
Srr: Allow me to eet myself right with respect to my note 


upon Webster's Dictionary, to which ** Asteroid” replies in your | 


number of the Sth instant. 


The note is indebted for its ajrvptness to TE Round TABLE’s 


editorial clipping process, the scissors giving indication of them- 
selves both at the beginning and the ending. There was eufti- 


cient reason for the first curtailment, since the cast-off paragraph | 


contained an answer to a previous criticism upon the dictionary— 
namely, that touching the word wnabridged—which answer was 
forestalled by one from the publishers themselves ; but why there 
was a pruning at the close, even to the cutting in two of a sen- 


tence, I do not know exactly. That sentence complete read thus: | 


“They [the cited examples] show particularly bad in the stan- 
dard lexicon of our language; and 1 point them out not for the 


sake of the exposure, but with the object of suggesting to the | 
gentlemen Merriam that corrections be made in future editions | 


of the dictionary.” 

* Asteroid”’ is right in his restrictions only as to a single par- 
ticular—that referring to my figuring of Payche’s period. I was 
not quite careful enough in looking after my decimals, so that I 


A new volume by Dr. John Cumming, of London, author of 


And the other | 


| 
| after instruction? Also, should not the sign of the infinitive 
| mood be expressed before induce, as well as before lind ? 
| Again, in the sentence—*I am always thankful for the criti. 
cisms of any one who shows, by his mastery over the language 
| that his critical opinions are deserving of respect —ought not the 
| definitive before language to be lett out, since no allusion has 
| b:en made such as to allow us to infer any particular languages 
_ Further, the critic claims that elegance demands the construc. 
tion, “*triamphantly to carry on a contest with Mr. Moon.” in. 
stead of that placing the adverb at the end of the clause, Would 
| not the still better position be that immediately following the 
verb, moditied thus—* to carry on triumphantly the contest with 
| Mr. Moon” ? ° 
| n the passages—‘‘T will examine the composition of another 
| sentence, and then proceed,”’ and “the acts are different and 
| therefore the preposition should be repeated”’—is not the and 
| superfluous, therefore to be dispensed with in each case ? 
What is the precise idea which this clause conveys: “In th 
; Same paragraph as that from which I just now quoted?” [gs it 
| not rather that of a comparison between (vo paragraphs? and 
| would not all the intended meaning be expressed, and expressed 
| better, thus: **In the paragraph from which I just now quoted "9 
Concerning the conclusion of The Mystery of Marie Roget, to 
which reference is made in the number of THe Rounp Taste of 
the 15th inst., [ have this to offer from the author of that tale; 
| ** Nothing was omitted in Slarie Roget: all that is mystifiea. 
| tion. The ‘naval officer’ who committed the murder (rather, the 
| accidental death arising from an attempt at abortion), confessed 
; it, and the whole matter is now well understood ; but. for the 
| sake of relatives, this is a topic on which I must not speak fur. 
ther.” G. W.E, 
Fort FarrFiEvp, Me., Dec. 22, 1866. 
| To tn Eprror or Tue Rounp TaBie: 


| Sim: * All country people hate each other,” says Hazlitt in his 

| review of Wordsworth’s Excursion. ‘All their spire time ig 

| spent in manufacturing and propagating the lie for the day 
which does its office and expires.” An awful statement this, Mr. 

| Editor, which yon can verify at your leisure, if at all sceptical 
about it. But Hazlitt was @ great reader, and was only repeating 

| here what he had met with in books of various kinds: for in: 

| stance, in Don Quixote, where the goatherd tells us that * the 

| country folks are naturally malicious, and if they have never so 

| little leisure are matice itself,” ete. 

| Tennyson, too, has no better opinion of country people than 

| the restof them. Thus he discourses in Maud; 

| * Below me, there, ia the village, and looks how quiet and small! 

And yet bubbles o'er like a city with gossip, scandal, and spite 
And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a Czar,” . 

| The poet is moderate in his judgment. Jack has more lies at 

{his command than the ezar, tive to one, or his education has 

| been very much neglected. Yours truly, H.8.D, 

| Woopsrtock, Vt., Jan. 17, 1967. 

| To Tus Eprror or Tae Rocnp TaBie: 

Sim: There have been of lute years manifold outcroppings of a 
pitiial ambition on the part of collectors of poetry to improve, as 
they think, many of the most familiar poems of our language, It 
| is a species of literary felony which should not be tolerated by the 

public or the critics. It isto be found in almost countless in- 
| stances in the various * readers,”’ published for the use of schools, 
and in no other books is it so likely to be mischievous in iig 
effects. The poem committed to memory in childhood is seldom 
forgotten, and the absurd alterations made by the editors of such 
| works are stamped upon the memory as indelibly as the more 
| correctly printed portions, 
| JL have been surprised to see some of the very worst of theso 
; emendations perpetrated in Dana's Book of Household Poetry. 
Take Hohenlinden for example, where we have 
| “Tis morn, but scarce yon devel sun.”’ 
| in place of : 
| ‘Tis morn, but scarce yon lurid sun.” 
|*Yunrid sun’ is perhaps open to criticism, but “level sun” is 
utterly beneath it. Such an expression would assure the con- 
| demnation of 4 echool-boy’s essay in any well regulated academy, 
; Again, “crimsoned snow” is substituted for * blood-stained 
| snow ;” and in the next line we have 
| And bloodier yet shall be the flow.” 
Campbell wrote “darker yet.” ‘*Bloodier,” besides breaking 
the measure, is improper. Nothing is said or hinted previously 
| about the Iser being bloody. 
| ‘* Dark as winter was the flow”’ 
is Campbell's language: and ** darker yet” is as obviously proper 
/ as * bloodier”’ is inappropriate and meaningless. 

Butler, in his Sixth Reader, has improved, if possible, on these 
improvements by giving us “ purpled snow" instead of * bleod- 
stained”? or ‘“tcrimsoned.’”’ Let me suggest to him to give us 
} * cavalry’ instead of * chivalry in the penultimate stanza in his 
next edition. 

I have selected this as a single instance of the literary crime I 
am denouncing. It is by no means the moat glaring that is to be 
| found in the two books I have named, or in many others of the 
same character. I have selected this poem because itis, perhaps, 
/as familiar to both old and young 4s any other in the language. 


” 


| In a cursory reading, and depending upon memory alone, I have 
| marked more than fifty instances of such emendations in Dana, 
| and our school readers are literally crowded with them. 

| I can hardly suppose Mr. Dana to be so utterly destitute of 
| taste as to have made these changes himself. His error has prob 


who rest near the spot are Chaucer, Spenser, Beaumont, | made a variation of ten days, whereas there is really one of only | ably been that he has not been sufficiently careful in verifying 
Drayton, Ben Jonson, Cowley, Dryden, Campbell, Rowe, | 220"t two days. 


Prior, Gay, Samuel Johnson, Garrick, Richard Brinsley | 
Sheridan, Dr. Parr, and Gifford; of poets, the only titled 
one whose remains lie in this portion of the abbey is the 
Earl of Roscommon; of historians, are Camden—the 
father of English history—and May. At the opposite 
end of the transept is the monument of Chatham. 


THE Rev. Mr. Rows, a Presbyterian missionary to 
Africa, has added to the previously existing translation 
of the New Testament by Mr. Golding, one into the Efik 
dialect of the Old Testament. Thecharge of publication 
has been assumed by the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land. The dialect of this version is intelligible through- 
out all Central Africa. 


—Mr. Witt1aM Howirt's forthcoming volume is enti. 
tled Woodburn Grange. 


Mr. T. TEIGNMOUTH Spork is editing a new biograph 


My note does not assert any inaccuracy in the given period of 
Fiora. That is assumed to be right; and Ariadne’s, as compared 
with it, is found to be two and a quarter days too long. 

Touching the two statements of the diameter of Saturn, I, of 
| course, did not mean to intimate that it was the oflice of the 
| compiler to settle the question which is the correct one, only 
| thatfhe should have had the same statement in the one as in the 
| other place. 

And now about the “discrepancies”? in the twice-given dis- 
tances of Mars and Saturn. It surprises me a little to find my 
critic saying that “there is put down in the table neither the 
numbers alleged nor any from which they can be inferred.”? Let 
us see, 

The distance of Mars is 1.5287 times that of the earth: and, 
the latter being 95 million miles, the product of the two is even 
more than 144!¢ million miles. So Saturn’s tabled distance is 
9.5388 times 95 million miles, making somewhat more than the 
amount named by me—that is, 906 million miles. 

Let * Asteroid” satisfy himself that | proceed according to law 
| in reckoning the earth’s distance 95 inillion miles, by employing 

this number as a multiplier with the tabled distances of Mercury 

and Venus. He will discover that the slight differences between 
| the miles thus obtained and those given in the other parts of the 


ical dictionary, of which Messrs, Cassell, Petter & Gal- | dictionary are ta my favor and sgainet himetif. 


pin publish this month the first of the monthly parts 
The names of a number of eminent writers are an- 
nounced as among its contributors. 


Mr. WILLIAM Waits is about to publish in London a 
new Life of Hmanuel Swedenborg. 


Mr. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE has written a 
Hymn of Praise for Italy, which, we believe, has not yet 
been published. 


Dr. Lupwia Nout is about to add collections of the 
unpublished letters of Gluck, Bach, Haydn, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn to those of Mozart and Beethoven, of 
which translations have appeared in this country. 


A BROTHER of M. Louis Blanc is preparing an elabor- 
ate Dictionary of Art, to be published in Paris under 
the direction of the Minister of Instruction. 


| Since Lam having Webster in view, I will puta query to Tae 
| Rounp TaBLE concerning its eschewing of *‘ the Websterian or- 
| thography.”’ Itintimates its intention of returning to the inno- 
| vations in that orthography, if they become more general] 
| adopted—Is it not the declared design of the paper to lead, 
| rather than to follow, public opinion ? 

Another question—I find that my capitals commencing the 
| spelling of sun, earth, etc., are changed to small letters. Are 
| not they, as well as moon, ** names appropriated to individuals,” 
| like the names Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, Alpha, Lyre, and 
others, therefore entitled to begin with capitals the same as 
those are. G, W. Eve.etu. 

Fort FAtrFiz.p, Maine, Jan. 12, 1867. 


To THE Eprror or Tue Rounp TABLE: 


Sm: Iventure to put two or three queries a¢ your London 
critic upon Janguage, Mr. Moon. 

His sixth number commences thus: ‘I rejoice that my letters 
have called forth hostile criticism, because now; haply, we 
shall be able to blend amusement with instruction; and, by good- 
bumoredly laughing at the faults which each writer commits, in- 
duce the public to join in our mirth.” Do not the rules of punc- 
tuation require the semi-colon after criticism, and the comma 





| the correctness of the copies from which his work was made up. 
| Let us hope that in another edition we may see our favorite 
| poems as the authors wrote them. T.W.G. 


LovIsviL_Le, Ky., Jan. 2, 1867. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


_ 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Wanted—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
jshing in a ealubrious Southern city. Capital required from | Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
$3,000 to $5,000. Company in the United States. 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerful, and profitable, 

Address AMERICAN BuREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 


NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


63 WILLIAM STREET, 


ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT PonicrEsS ARE Non- 
FoRFEITING. 





Wanted Immediately —A person well acquainted with | THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
the city and vicinity, of unimpeachable repute, good habits, gentle- ‘4 7 INSTT e STINT 
manly address, and unbounded energy, to canvass the best circles aes yg ee st oe 
for subscribers to a first-class publication which has an excep- ‘ ‘ 
tional position and influence. To an individual really possessing | 
these qualifications and willing to enter with persistent activity | 
upon the task, highly remunerative terms will be promptly grant- 
ed. Address (in the first instance strictly by letter ouly) SuPER- 
INTENDENT, AMERICAN Bureau or Literary Rererence, 132) 
Nassau Street, tating previous occupation and naming references, | NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
| EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED, 








No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cupe of Florida, or in Europe, | 
at any season of the year. 











. ery | —— 
Wanted—A Copy of Professor Brown's work on RUFUS | eee d 
CHOATE, 2 vols. Address American Bureau For Literary | In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 


ReFERENCE. | attention to the followipg: 
Address | By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
| Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, | intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 


132 Nassau S N c. pe ~~ . 
° = a me ee | Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 


Ingemisco. saacelanedied nik il | certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
a | under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 


TO LITERARY AND LECTURE ASSO>=' favor ofthe “Nortu Amertca Live INsuRANCE ComPANY” ex- 
CIATIONS. 





clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 


| holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 

Dr. E. R. HUMPHREYS, formerly President of the College of | 
Preceptors, of England; recently, for upwards of six years, Prin- | 
cipal of the Collegiate School, Boston; author of various Greek, | 
Latin, and English works (for which he refers to Duyckinck’s | 
Encyc'opiedia of American Literature, supplement page 140), and | 
at preseut a regular contributor to two of the ablest and most in- 
fluential periodicals of New York, respectfully begs to announce 7 
that, being at length convalescent after his late long and critical | T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Monrcan, President. 
on he sap ng coo ee a of a lecturer at public | I, J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MerRi1, Secretary. 

netitutions in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity. | . , ee . 

Of his success as a lecturer in Boston and other cities of New | J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Hx C. N. Monean, Assistant Secre- 

England, the most ample proofs can be given. aminer. tary. 
r. H. has lect res prepared on the following subjects, and he is | 
engaged in writing two others on interesting and important | PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
topics : | 
. Philological Studies, their Benefits and Beauty. | 
The Grecian Drama, 
. Grecian Philosophy. | BOSTON BRANCH: 
| 








DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 





OFFICERS; 


NeEtson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


. The Study of History. 
The Anglo-Saxon Rac?, 
The Life and Labors of Sir E. B. Lytton (Lord Lytton). 
j et, a. Labor, distinct but never disunited. Merchants should read The Phrenological 
; ag Tages Wine | JouRNAL, to learn how tu select trusty clerks. $2a year. 
10. The Tendency of Modern Thought in Religion, Philosophy, | 
and Politics. | 
- mes course 5 oe pry on Church History, formerly de- | _ ae 
vered twice in Boston at the request of a large number of the | oe 
Episcopal clergy. 'GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
tr. HUMPHREYS is permitted to refer to many em‘nent clergy- 
men and scholars in New York, Brooklyn, and Boston. 175 BROADWAY. 
He will resume reading with a few columns students. meee 


5 TRAVELERS’ BuiLping, 20 State Street. 








SPAS MPSMr 
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MUSICAL BOXES, 


PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 


Every variety of the newest Accompaniments: Celestial Voices, 
Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc. Musical Boxes 
are very durable. ; 

They are fine Ornaments for the Parloras well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 
want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 


21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





Your Son would be greatly benefited by 


| reading THe PHRENOLOGICAL JouKNAL. He would learn how to 
| make the mostof himself. ¢2ayear. Address FowLer & WELLS, 


New York. 





Ingemisco. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 





| SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 


STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoLe AGENT, 
509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





Editors should read The Phrenological 
JOURNAL, and learn how to make perfect newspapers. 





ingemisco. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4 and 6 John Street, near Broadway. 








PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 








812 ADELPHI STREET, Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 21, 1866. CASH CAPITAL, . . -. os . ° + $500,000 00 
—_" = oe ~——~~ | SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, o-% “eos Ss ‘s - See 
Ingemisco. Sens 

= TOTAL ASSETS, . . . . «© « « $705,989 83 


The Great Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Mechanics should read The Phrenological 
JOURNAL, and learn how to select boys to learn trades. 


ngemisco. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _ a as 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tlons of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the ‘ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the | ' 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the, A Worp or Apvice TO FaMutEs AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— | GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
Report of the American Institute. | the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 


- —-__________—— | for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
| 











facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 


FLORENCE R EVE RSIBLE FEED average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 


L oc K-STIT Cc H ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 


all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
SEWING MACHINES. 


without fail. 


For sale at all the principal druggists’, 
P ° ° PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent 
Best Family Machine in the World. . 


ingemisco. 





56 Cedar Street, 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


Se 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 





There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 





SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or 7c, per Ib. 

For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 


| N.B.—The MEERSCcHAUM és positively the BEST, and we warrant 
| every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand. 





*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us. 





GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 


Your ‘‘ Sweetheart"? would thank you for 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In it she would find the means 
by which to judge character correctly. Only $2 year. 








Ingemisco. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, Puysicrans, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Chureh. 
ne Dr. lrenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Odserver, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 

of Hartford. By the 

N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 
ce ee ae eee eae reer temn gill make fiver Codes than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or disoek from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York, 
RICHARD DAVIES, 











dealers’. 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 
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. 1867. PROSPECTUS. 


“The Round Table’s” Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Year, 
1867. 


1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the paper for 
a handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
it can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper- 
ously established. 


During the three years that have passed since the first publica- 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di- 
versified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 
tively small. and it is hoped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress. 


THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canfida and other parts of our own continent, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti- 
nental Europe. It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in- 
creases. 

The home subscription list is a large and steadily augmenting 

one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite- 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country. THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses a highly cultivated and dis- 
tinguished circle, a circumstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 
to promise the most gratifying results. No weekly paper has 
ever been published in this country which has contained so much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
“THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1867. 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay; but the present 
position of the paper is such as to justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
solved upon carrying out. 

The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading critical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for it a celebrity and a prestige which no 
other American literary paper has ever acquired ; its articles and 
reviews are quoted to an extent bitherto unparalleled, and are re- 
garded by the educated and refined classes with a consideration 
hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 
abroad. 

It is hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 
acknowledged to be so far unique in our couniry, that all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, in art, or in cognate 
subjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in- 
ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct- 
ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con- 
tinual improvement. 

THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a National paper. It seeks 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talens in 
the honorable vocation of authorship. It will therefore give pref- 
erence, when possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally. 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most interesting in- 
telligence from London, THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said 
is that the better they are known the more will his letters be ad. 
mired. Cortributors of the highest position in the English lit- 
erary world will also write regularly for the paper, so as to en- 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety. 


BUSINESS TERMS. 

*,* On and after the 1st of January, 1867, the rates for adver- 
tieing in THE ROUND TABLE will be raised twenty-five per 
cent, above the present acale, This will not, of course, apply to 
previous contracts, and exceptions will be made in favor of ad- 
vertisers who may make arrangementa for regular apace during 
December for that and ensuing montha, 


*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE ia ain dollara per year, 
The Conductora have uniformly declined to lower this price, 
which, considering the great coat of publication and bearing in 
mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
contents of the journa', ia much cheaper than many o hera which 
charge for subscription but half the money, But to give the 
widest opportunity to those for whom the rate may seem too high, 
the Conductors offer (for the months of December and January 
only) the following 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT, 

*,* Five corres or THE ROUND TABLE wit Be SENT FoR 
THE YEAR 1867 TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO SHALL REMIT 
TO THE OFFICE (twenty doliars, CASH, IN ADVANCE, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD. 

This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Postmasters throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 


of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the best 
interests of national letters. 


Address all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





N.B. The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
tances to make to Tue RounD TaBLE to do 80 by means of postal 
money orders. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 
of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books, at home or abroad. 


The Publishers’ Circular, 20d General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the 1st and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post free to all parts of the 
world on payment of 8s. per annum. 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the **London Catalogue” and the “British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—18387-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B,a list of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues. 1 vol. royal Svo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue; or, English Guide to 
American Literature; giving the full title of original works 
published in the United States of America. With compre- 
hensive index. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 
ican books every month. 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign. By James Fraser, 
Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Summary of tho Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna- 
tional Law. By Peter burke. 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer special 
facilities to public institutions, merchauts, shippers, aud beok- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationery, music, and other branches of the busi- 
ness. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, ilton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 





THE BUFFALO EXPRESS SAYS: 

‘“‘ SUNNYBANK 
is one of the most deeply interesting novels that we have yet had 
from this favorite author's pen.” 


PRICE $1 %5. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lycoums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


L+{TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI 
NESS PURPOSES, 

I.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND T'0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WOKS, 

IL,—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FORK SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE BAD FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION, 3 

IV,—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU 
MEN'S, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING TUE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 

V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN. 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
VII,—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON, 

Vill, -TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

IX.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 





The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





The notices given by journals to each other are not so fre. 
quent! y dictated by impartial judgment and so free from persona} 
considerations as, for the good of literature and wholesome critj. 
cism, they ought to be. It is, however, sometimes interesting to 
readers to know what other writers think of a favorite paper, ang 
we therefore quote from a few of our contemporaries the following 
passages : 


Triibner’s London Literary Record of December, 1866, speaks ag 
follows: 


Tue New York RounpD Taste is the best literary paper pnb. 
lished in the United States. It is independent, out-spoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessibjg 
to corrupt influence; its warm advocacy of international copy. 
right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
special acknowledgment. 


The Charleston Mercury says: 


Tue RounpD TaBLe.—This periodical has, by its manly and in. 
dependent criticism and fearless advocacy of the true as opposed 
to the false, and realities as opposed to conventional shams, es. 
tablished itself firmly in public opinion as our most successful 
weekly review ; while the ability of its corps of contributors con. 
firms the good feeling which its vigorous and anti-Philisting 
spirit has generally excited. Tur Rounp TaB Le is conducted 
well in every department; and, so great is our need ofa thoroughly 
earnest and energetic paper—free from tie of party or personal 
connection—that we hope, in the interest of literature, that it 
may go on increasing in prosperity and usefulness until all the 
expectations of its proprietors are far more than fulfilled. 


The London (Anglo-American) Times of Oct. 20 says: 

“We have transferred to our columns an article from Tas 
Rounpd Tas ez, in which that journal replies to an allegation of 
The New York ivening Post, accusing it of not being up to the 
mark of the leading London weeklies, falling indeed considerably 
behind the standard of such a journal as Zhe Spectator. Tur 
RounpD TAaBLr, with the good sense that characterizes it, meets 
the charge by a simple admission of its truth, and retorts by say- 
ing what is true in a still greater degree, that it comes nearer to 
the standard of excellence attained by the chief London weeklies 
than the New York daily press does to that of the leading London 
dailies. Tur Rounp TaBLE may instance its own successful es- 
tablishment as a proof of the rapid advance of journalism in the 
United States. Itis characterized by the strongest and freest ex- 
pression of truth; commenting without fear on social, political, 
and moral delinquencies. Its articles are the reverse of ‘ snip- 
pety,’ and its opinions are expressed without any regard to the 
public feeling of the moment. The consequence is, that this jour- 
nal steadily gains in reputation and power; and as its circulation 
increases, the ability of its proprietors will increase to attain 
their avowed aim, to bring their organ up to the standard they 
have in view.”’ 


The New York Herald (Oct. 21) says: 


“THe Rounp Tasce gives indications of healthy life, 
real vital fire, and there is a fruitful fleld before it.” 


It has 


The (London) Bookseller says : 


“Toe Rounp TABLE, a weekly journal published in New York, 
is edited with an amount of good taste and elegance by no means 
common in the United States.” 


The Utica Morning Herald says: 

“Tae Rounp TABLE is the leading literary paper of the coun- 
try—a well-informed, impartial, high-toned, and vigorous organ 
of literature.” 

The Davenport Gazette anys : 

“Its writers are vigorous and independent thinkers, and its 
articles are marked by great varicty, breadth, and force of treat 
ment, gracefal scholarship, and applicability to the interests and 
questions of the present time, We hazard nothing in saying 
that itis the beet edited literary paper of the day, and it has be 
come stich by Its disdain of all literary cliques and chicanery, ite 
devotion to a high ideal, and by groat liberality of dealing with 
ita contributors, Such a journal ia a powerful educator wherever 
it zoos," 

The Amertoan Publiahera’ Circular waye : 

“Tan Round Tanie ta a firet-claes literary journal, and bide 
fair to become permanently successful, It ta certainly tho beat 
thing of the kind ever attempted in thia country, and should be 
encouraged by all who have any taste in literature," 


The Georgla Conatitutionaliat waya ; 

‘Tts iterary eriticiams are impartial, catholic, and often bril- 
liant, The intrinsic merit of a book—not its author's previous 
reputation—is the one thing kept steadily in view, Nor does the 
genius of a work, however great, blind the critics of this papet 
to any tendencies it may display of an immoral character." 


The World (New York) says: 


“THe Rounp TasiF, though not by any means a perfect liter- 
ary weekly, is certainly the nearest approach to one we have evet 
had in this country. It is spiritedly edited, generally well writ- 
ten, and every number contains articles of real permanent value. 
Its criticisms are of the ‘slashing’ order; and the vigor and au- 
dacity with which it attacks public men and books are something 
quite unusual in this country.” 





*,* These notices are taken almost at hap-hazard from a col- 
lection of some hundreds; but they will serve to show that, while 
Tur Rounp Taiz has been, very much to its advantage, fiercely 
and even scurrilously abused by the lower class of political and 
soi-disant literary journals, especially in rural districts, the great 
mass of educated opinion is decidedly in its favor as the National 
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